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Thy Kingdom Come 


THI 
jn the 

Acadet 
uR Father, who art in heaven, who art in earth, who ing co 

art in this room and in our hearts, who art every- Americ 
where, the mysterious ground of all being: : i, 

12. 

Hallowed be thy name. Hallowed and praised be thy name 

as we see it written in the glories and mysteries and mighty In N 
forces of the created world. Hallowed, revered be thy name as (page | 
we read it in the record of the prophets, saints, and martyrs, a hope 
and in the face of Jesus, the Christ. Hallowed, blessed, and His op’ 
praised be thy name of Creator and Sustainer; thy name of ome 
Father, Friend, Comforter, Lover of our souls; thy name of —'? 
Righteous Judge, of Everlasting Mercy, of Almighty Savior and A Pres 
Redeemer. In reverence, awe, and holy fear, in gratitude and arreste 
love, we, the creatures of thy hand, worship thee. we “ 
2HeC 
. . . oe art 
Father, may thy Kingdom come. May thy Kingdom come in addres: 
us. In our best moments, we want thy complete rule in our mento, 
hearts. May thy blessed will be done in us, in all that we think —. 
0 res 


and feel, in all that we desire, in all that we do. May thy King- 
dom come and thy will be done, not only in our hearts, but in our 
homes and churches, in our schools and colleges, in our busi- 
nesses, and in our community relations, in our nation, and in the 
nations of all mankind. Rule thou and overrule the recalcitrant 
wills of men. Do thou make even the wrath of men to praise 
thee. May thy Kingdom come and thy righteous will be done 
in Formosa, in China, in Southeast Asia, in Israel, and in Egypt. 
Work thine own will in Russia and Japan, in Europe and Africa 
and America, and in the United Nations. By thy spirit working 
in their hearts, quiet, O God, the fears, angers, and hatreds of 
men, their foolish prides and ambitions that make for strife. 











In thy mercy, give peace to the world. MeCort 

And now each one of us in thy presence would bring thee core 
his little world. Each of us would lay his case before thee and survey 

commit to thy hands his problem, his sin, his suffering, his of seve 

fear or frustration, his anxieties about his loved ones or his the so 

livelihood, his intercessions for all who may be on his heart. _ 
Help us to do this so completely, to cast our care upon thee ticles. 

with such abandoned trust, that thy peace shall enter our souls, abashe 

the peace of God that passes all understanding. column 

Portugs 

Father, hallowed be thy name, may thy kingdom come, may ai 

thy will be done on earth. Then shall all our deepest desires be countet 

fulfilled and earth shall be blessed, indeed. This, our prayer, we life Bra 

would make in the name and in the spirit of Jesus Christ, thy differen 
Son, our Lord. -_ 7 

—WAatTER S. Davison eter ; 

Auburn Professor Emeritus of Practical Theology came t 

Union Theological Seminary in whit 

New York man A. 

pastor | 

zil, offe 
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THE COVER photograph, taken 
in the “wt ort at the Naval AJOURNAL OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY 


Academy at Annapolis, shows row- | 
ing coach Rusty Callow, dean of 


American shellmasters, talking with ° | 
a member of his varsity crew. See J lestytevian 
Navy's Old Man of the River, page 
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thinks, “It is time we listened to 
God, not to our own defeated hearts.” 
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Now busily preparing future ar- 
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column (April 30) that he studied 
Portugese in order to dispense with N EWS 
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countered the rapid tongue of real- 
life Brazilians, Henry says, it was a Moderatorial Candidates ese TN 21 
different story. Although he was 
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gese, he was glad to have an inter- 
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P.L. in Japan number of copies of back issues of Pag 
BYTERIAN LiFE to take home to the yj 
«...My husband and I are in Japan _ lage of Odawara to share with his famj 
doing a special job for our Presbyterian _and friends. 
Board of Foreign Missions, in helping This snapshot shows Takashi, m 
the Japanese Christian Church provide 
wholesome off-base programs and activ- 
ity for foreign-service personnel. 
Among many tasks here at our Tokyo 
office center, I teach English conversa- 
tion to a young Japanese Christian boy, 
Takashi Joho. In order to improve his 
pronunciation and English reading, I 
give him PRESBYTERIAN LIFE and re- 
quest him to read from various articles. 
He becomes so interested in the contents 
of the magazine that he enthusiastically 
discusses the personalities and projects. 
Not long ago he read “Alaska’s “Presby- 
terian Navy’ ” by Janette T. Harrington 
[P.L., November 27,1954]. Like all Jap- 
anese youth, he was entranced by this 
story of the sea and life aboard a boat, 
and our class in English conversation 
ended in a discussion of our Presbyterian 


ission work i aska, as well as sone , 
mission work in Alaska, as well as our problems, and Christian experiences @ 


wo > shi i ies. ‘ 
a fellow ship q = maa Ne a Japanese and American young man. 
akashi was amazed at the outreach o —Mus. N. E. Koanll 


the Christian Church and requested a Tokyo, Japa 


and a serviceman, Pvt. Eugene Mar 
man from the air base at Chitose, Hok 
kaido. Takashi and Eugene met in ou 
Tokyo center and became such fim 
friends that they carry on correspond 
ence, “that we might share the lif 






















The limited must be on time at all stops. 
LAST YEAR... 


Our Church almost made its benevolence schedule. Presby- 
terians are happy over a 10.5% increase in benevolence giving 
in 1954. 


THIS YEAR... 


With a larger benevolence program, let's maintain a regular 
schedule of monthly or quarterly remittances. 


Your Church benevolence treasurer can only remit money he 
receives, therefore it is important to meet your church pledge 
regularly and in full. 


THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, IN THE U.S.A. 
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he Clearing House 


The Kellogg Community Church, situ- 

« : , 
fp uted in the foothills of the Himalayas, needs 
OF FREE od robes for its choir of men and women. 
, the vi is is a hill station where all new mission- 
is fami (of all denominations and _ nationali- 


Biies) go for language school. A gift of choir 
shi, meffrobes would be a real contribution. 
B® Packages, marked “Used Robes” (at a 
jominal value) should be addressed to the 
‘ellogg Church Committee, Landou P.O., 
Mussourie U.P., India. 
—Mars. Ernest Y. CAMPBELL 













‘The skiers’ chapel at Snow Ridge in 
York State’s Adirondack Mountains, 
cribed in the February 5, 1955, issue 
PresBYTERIAN LiFe, needs a good port- 
organ similar to the army field-organ. 
Shall be glad to hear from anyone know- 
@ of the availability of such an instru- 
—TueE Rev. Giyn Morris 

Director of Guidance 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services 
Port Leyden, New York 
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« The Stalwart Presbyterian Church, Stal- 


spond wart, Michigan, needs the following items 
he lifelMof used church furniture: twenty-two pews, 
neces dMnine or nine-and-a-half feet long; a pulpit; 


and a Communion table. Three years ago, 


r man. 
ani this rural church was about to close, but 
10, Joathe people took new interest and them- 


selves built a new sanctuary. The congre- 
gation cannot afford to buy new furniture, 
but can pay for or arrange transportation. 
—JoHN NEUVENSCHWANDER 

Minister 
Pickford, Michigan 


« We need chairs for primary department 

im for a small country church. 
—C. C. WHITE 
Minister 
Upsala Community Presbyterian Church 
Box 85, Lake Mary, Florida 


« We would like to secure copies of a 
cantata entitled The Babe of Bethlehem, 
book by Bishop C. J. Kephart, lyrics by 
May M. Brewster, music by Ira B. Wilson, 
copyright 1925 by Lorenz Publishing Co. 
This cantata is now out of print, and if 
some churches have old copies no longer 
in use, we would appreciate having them. 

—H. Oscar STEVENS 





If you don’t make a Will... 


If you don’t make a Will, you lose your last chance to give 


your possessions to those you wish to receive them. When 


you fail to make a Will, you have no control over the disposi- 


tion of the belongings and property you leave behind you. 


WHO WILL RECEIVE 

YOUR ESTATE? 

Every member of society who possesses 
anything has the obligation of deciding 
who is to receive his estate, no matter 
how small or how large. If you refuse 
this responsibility, your state has enacted 
laws which decide for you. These laws 
seldom, if ever, provide for distributing 
an estate the way you would if you had 
made the decision yourself. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR DEPENDENTS? 


Every person who has dependents has 
the additional obligation ‘of providing 
for them in his Will to the extent of his 
means and their various needs. Without 
a Will, the courts must distribute your 
money and property to certain of your 


relatives in the proportion fixed by law. 
Whether or not these are the ones you 
want to receive your estate, whether or 
not they need it, the courts will give it 
to them if you have not made a valid 


Will. 


IS THE CHURCH 

IN YOUR WILL? 

Every Christian has still a further obli- 
gation to return to society and his 
Church a portion of the goods he has 
accumulated through his life’s work in 
a Christian society. You have a respon- 
sibility to help your Church serve others 
who follow you, as it has served you. 
You have a duty to keep alive the ideals 
of Christianity under which you have 
lived. 


You can satisfy these obligations only by making a valid 
Christian Will. Only you have the power and the right to 
make such a Will. For valuable_information about making 


the Church 


"To serve 





in all || its work 





your Will, use the coupon below. 


THE FOUNDATION 
of The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
124 West School Street 


. Bradford, Ohio PL6 


Office of the Director 
The Foundation of the Presbyterian Church 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


«If some church wishes to dispose of 
copies of Favorite Hymns, Number Two, 
copyright 1942 by the Standard Publishing 
o., Cincinnati, Ohio, we would be glad 
to purchase them for our Sunday school. 
—Puiuie R. Coen 

Pastor, Clinton Presbyterian Church 
Clinton, Illinois 


Write for 


your copy 
today 


= 


Please send me a copy of “Jf You Don’t Make 
a Will...” so that I may have more information 


about making a valid Christian Will. 





NAME 





« Used choir robes are needed by a Pres- 
byterian mission church able to pay a nom- 
inal price. Write to Mrs. E. V. Todd, Music 
Chairman, 9015 Mt. Lassen Avenue, Van- 
couver, Washington. 


ADDRESS 
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MEDITATIONS 


By Halford E. Luccock 





The First Fine Careless Rapture 
Part VI: 
The Power of a Witness 


“Call the witness.” 

1 pew: words mark tense moments in 

a trial in a court. The issue, often a 
great issue—life or death, freedom or im- 
prisonment—is at stake. If a case is to 
be won, it will depend on the witnesses 
and their testimony. Will the witness 
taking the stand have any facts to give? 
Can he prove the contention of his side 
of the case? Can he carry conviction? 

The gospel of Christ was on trial in 
the first-century Roman world. In 
effect, that world of onlookers was say- 
ing to the little company of Christians, 
“Take the witness stand. Do you have 
any proof of what you are saying?” The 
verdict depended on the testimony of 
the witnesses. We can see that trial 
running all through the New Testament. 
On the day of Pentecost, we see men 
taking the witness stand—not only Peter, 
the preacher of the occasion, but the 
eleven who stood up beside him. There 
is a dramatic power in the statement, 
“Peter, standing with the eleven.” The 
eleven were not the orators, not the 
central dramatic figures in a great ac- 
tion. They were just the witnesses. But 
without their courageous backing, it 
would not have been the same great 
story. At the close of the New Testa- 
ment, in the Book of Revelation, we see 
another kind of witnessing: men and 
women adhering to their faith, giving a 
convincing witness to Christ, in facing 
death by burning, by being torn by wild 
animals, by decapitation. 

The faith and the Church made its 
way in the world by witnesses. There 
is no other way. We have a fine phrase 
in common use, “stand up and be 
counted.” That is exactly what the 
eleven disciples did at Pentecost. That 
is what the martyrs did in the Coliseum 
at Rome. That is what we Christians 
must do if the Church is to have per- 
suasive power. Do we stand up to be 
counted when Christ and his cause need 
a forthright, committed witness; or do 
we have a skillful technique in turning 
ourselves -into “innocent bystanders” 
when trouble comes? That, too, often 
happens. To us the world directs, “Will 
the witness take the stand?” In many 
areas of life, we are to be God's wit- 
nesses, testifying to the truth in Christ 
and to our devotion to that truth. 

It is forthright witnesses who give to 
the Church its power to amaze people 


6 


and the world. Indeed, it is no exagger- 
ation to say that the Church won its 
way in the world by the power of 
amazement. Read through the Book of 
Acts and see how often the word 
amazed is used to describe the effect of 
the words and action of the Christians. 
This power to amaze began with the first 
witnesses of the Resurrection: “Some 
women of our company amazed us” 
(Luke 24:22). (It should be noted that 
Christian women by their faith and 
works have gone on amazing the world 
for nineteen centuries.) At Pentecost 
we read of the response of the crowd: 
“All were amazed” (Acts 2:12). Even the 
priests were amazed. They cried out to 
Peter and John, “By what power or by 
what name did you do this?” (Acts 4:7). 

Let us ask ourselves—is our witness 
so clear, so unmistakable that we amaze 
anybody? Just’consider the list of strong, 
quivering verbs which various _trans- 
lators use to describe the effect of Pente- 
cost: astounded and bewildered (Wey- 
mouth); surprised and perplexed (Lake 
and Cadbury); amazed and astonished 
(Moffatt). 

Such verbs ought to send us to our 
knees with the question—would any one 
of those six verbs ever be needed to 
describe the effect that the Christian 
gospel, as embodied in each of us, has 
on people? Would they ever be needed 
to describe the effect our Church has 
on the surrounding community? If not, 
are we really in the apostolic succession? 

We are called to be witnesses. We 
cannot escape it. Is not the failure of 
the Church so often to reach anything 
like its potential power due to the re- 
luctance of so many to make an em- 
phatic witness? Indifference blurs the 
word and act that might count enorm- 
ously. An extreme example, which has 
the value of a sharp picture, is reported 
by Dr. Frank Fagenburg, of Los An- 
geles. He told of a company of travelers 
on a ship in the Red Sea. A man burst 
in on a group of four who were playing 
cards in the lounge, with the excited 
cry, “Mount Sinai is visible on the left. 
Come out and see it.” One woman, a 
church member, too, looked up languid- 
ly and said, “So what? I bid four spades.” 
Mount Sinai, with all its meaning to the 
world, was nothing to get excited about. 

So, to many nominal Christians, the 
whole gospel is nothing to get really 


excited about. By their actions, and lack 
of action, they say, “So what? I'll ge 
on with what I am doing.” When tha 
mood prevails, the epitaph can be writ 
ten of the Church: 


Its force and fire all spent and gone, 
Like the dead moon, it still shines on, 


Consider some realms of life today 
where unashamed witnesses for Chris 
and his cause are needed. 


1. One obvious place is in the Church 
itself. The whole Christian enterprise 
finally rests back on Christians being at 
church in regular attendance. Some may 
say to that, “How prosaic.” The answer 
is, “How indispensable.” By being pres. 
ent regularly, we make a witness, saying, 
“The Church of Christ is our concem, 
We believe in it. It comes first in ou 
lives.” By staying away when we could 
attend, we say (and the world hear 
us clearly) : “Our religion does not really 
count with us. It is all right as one of 
a dozen interests.” By staying away, we 
cast our vote for its discontinuance. By 
keeping the Church from using its 
massed power for the saving of the 
world, we minimize its witness. 

That witness includes our financial 
support of the Church. That is a very 
practical matter. But if our religion is 
not practical, it isn’t, period. The news- 
papers in December, 1951, reported a 
story from South Africa that under the 
earth there were more than a_ billion 
tons of a “wonder metal,” titanium, of 
great importance in making jet engines. 
There is great interest in any new “won- 
der metal.” But in the Christian enter 
prise in the world, the “wonder metal” is 
still gold. Money is compressed person- 
ality. It can be used to translate Chris- 
tian impulse into saving deed, into acts 
of love and merey, into bringing the light 
of Christ into a world of darkness and 
gathering gloom. How does our witness 
stand up there? Philip Guedalla, the 
biographer of many notable men. has 
said that the surest evidence of what a 
man really is can be found in the stubs of 
his old checkbooks, They show what he 
really cared about most. We might try 
that test on ourselves sometime. Look 
over the stubs of old checks. They will 
have much to say about our effective- 
ness as witnesses. 


2. We can make a persuasive witness 
to Christ in our homes. The Christian 
Church began in homes, not in church 
buildings. Often Paul sends his greeting 
to “the church in yotir house.” Does out 
home reflect the faith declared in 
church? Which do we care most about: 
the furnishings, or the spiritual climate? 
Are we as deeply concerned that young 
John and Mary have Christian nurture 
as that they become social successes? 
Are the Bible lessons more important 
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ian the dancing lessons? Is the home 
» us a port from which strong Christian 

may go out into service of the 
rid? A Christian home is the most 
mmediate and most persuasive wit- 
to Christ and his lordship of our 
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hrist in the life of our community, our 
tion, our world. Dr. George A. But- 
ick has written words that have been 
idely quoted, as they deserve to be: 
Christianity does not begin with the 
dividual, it does not begin. But if it 
ds with the individual, it ends.” The 
e genius of the Christian faith could 
rdly be put into words so few and 
» strong. The great goal of God’s pur- 
ose is seen in the words “the kingdom 
the world has become the Kingdom 
f our Lord and of his Christ.” That is 
he charter for Christian social action. 
We are to become fellow workers with 
od, that his purposes of love and broth- 
ood may be accomplished in the 
hole realm of life in which men live 
pgether. By the creation of public 
pinion, by legislation, by protest 
ginst evil, by change of custom and 
hw, We are commissioned to strive to 
t the burdens which rest heavily and 
t cruelly into the shoulders of men, 
omen, and little children. 
Jesus began his ministry by the proc- 
kmation of social action in his quotation 
rom Isaiah: “The spirit of the Lord is 
pon me because he has anointed me to 
each good news to the poor. He has 
ent me to proclaim release to the cap- | 
ives and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty those who are 
ppressed.” Working for the oppressed 
m every way is part of our commission. | 
in our day, ministers and churches are 
ten told, when they seek “to set at | 
iberty the oppressed,” to “mind their | 
bwn business.” There is one true answer | 
p that. It is to say, “The welfare of | 
people is our business. We were put | 
nto it long ago by our Master, and we | 
annot retire from it without betraying 
im.” So we will stay in it, even though 
t bring such angry condemnation aed 
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esus received from the authorities when 


- try ’ 
ook We healed a paralyzed hand. We are to 
will bo into the realms of industrial injustice, 





acial oppression and_ discrimination, | 
ind exploitation of peoples, wherever | 
ey occur. The churches were about | 
eir Father’s business in the long fight | 
iainst slavery, against child labor, 
igainst commercialized vice in every | 
orm. | 
Much of the outside world is waiting 
or such effective witness. When they | 
eam by demonstration that the Church 
today is truly the follower of Him 
ho said, “Come to me, all who labor 
and are heavy-laden,” then, as in the 
ist days, they will be amazed. That 
itness will be persuasive. 
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TODAY’S JOB... 
Is Preparing Citizens 


for TOMORROW 


TOMORROW'S CITIZENS are in training today. 
Whether or not they will be ready for the great 
decisions that will confront them will depend on 
how they are prepared. 


Your Presbyterian-related colleges have earned 
the endorsement and support of your Church by 
teaching and practicing Christian ideals along 
with their teaching programs in the liberal arts 
and sciences. 


Located in every part of the country served by 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A., these 
colleges are now training some 30,000 young 
men and women to become better citizens of the 
world of tomorrow. 


Your Church-related colleges merit the consider- 
ation of your own young people who will be en- 
tering or returning to college this fall. 


For INFORMATION about Presbyterian-related 
colleges located near you, send in the coupon 
below. Most of the colleges are receiving applica- 
tions for fall enrollment now. 





BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
HIGHER EDUCATION DIVISION 
808 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me information about 
Presbyterian-related colleges near my home. 


Your Name —__ 








Your Address — 
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The Churches can helf break the tollleneck of the 


Refugee Relief Program 


a recent ouster of Edward J. Corsi as special 
assistant to Secretary of State Dulles on refugee 
problems highlights the question of the intentions 
of the Administration to carry out the refugee sections 
of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. This act permits 
209,000 refugees and relatives to enter and live in 
the U.S. It seems to Church refugee agencies that 
Mr. Corsi was honestly intent on making the act 
work. But powerful forces have forced the termination 
of Mr. Corsi’s work. 

This situation, with its resulting publicity, has 
caused the nation in general—and concerned agencies 
like the Churches in particular—to question seriously 
the entire administration of the Refugee Relief 
Program. 

Church World Service is engaged in refugee re- 
settlement because: 


1. Its participating Churches heed the Christian 
imperative to assist the homeless and oppressed. 

2. For many refugees our Churches are the remain- 
ing hope for a new life in America. 


Our Churches strongly advocated the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 to the President and the Congress 
and have sought to make it effective in spite of its 
serious legislative restrictions. Unfortunately, these 
restrictions have been magnified in the act’s admin- 
istration, both overseas and in this country. Up to 
March 18, 1955 (the last report), fewer than 1,000 
refugees had been admitted. The serious delays in 
processing, as well as the failures to deal respectfully 
and practically with the government leaders in the 
countries concerned, have created a situation in which 
many refugees have been discouraged from applying 
for admission under the Refugee Relief Act. Many 
American citizens have been discouraged from giving 
assurances because there have been so few arrivals. 
To date there has been no utilization by RRA admin- 
istrators of the resources of the state committees, the 
employment services, and the voluntary agencies in 
planning resettlement opportunities for refugees. 

The Refugee Relief program, through its adminis- 
tration and the choice of its personnel, has moved in 
fear and suspicion of those it was designed to help. 


Those in the State Department who have sought to 
take a more liberal and humanitarian view have been: 
eliminated. Thus, the act has virtually become a 
program to keep refugees out, rather than one which 
extends American assistance and welcome to those 
who have risked everything for freedom. To express 
the friendship of American Churches, Church World 
Service is now sending twelve fraternal missioners to 
Europe, not to recruit or promote, but to make cer- 
tain that refugees realize the firm intentions of the 
American people which underlie the Refugee Relief 
Act, regardless of its original imperfections and: de- 
spite administrative restrictions and delays. 

Our Churches are not called upon to approve, 
condone, or take responsibility for the course pur- 
sued by the government in implementing this act. 
That, in the traditional view of our Churches, is the 
responsibility of the government itself. But our 
Churches do have the responsibility of continuing 
their service to the oppressed, whatever difficulties 
and restrictions there may be. 

Church World Service, therefore, issues this appeal 
to its participating denominations and their congre- 
gations and individual members. We urge you to re- 
double your efforts for assurances for the resettlement 
of refugees who, even under present restrictions, can 
be brought in under the Refugee Relief Act. 

Through March 31, 1955, our Churches have pro- 
vided 4,436 assurances for 8,468 persons. Of these, 
404 persons have actually arrived and have begun 
a new life in our church communities here. But dos- 
siers for 6,337 additional persons already are in the 
hands of denominational leaders. New applications 
are coming in weekly. These are the people who 
constitute the living challenge to our Churches to 
come forward, in Christian faith and daring, with 
the assurances that will mean a new home and a job 
—and a restoration of hope—for the oppressed. An 
outpouring of assurances (specific jobs and housing 
can be provided after refugees arrive) will give new 
hope to thousands. And it may help secure the 
greatly needed modifications in the act’s administra- 
tion which are essential if the truly American and 
Christian objectives of this program are to be achieved. 


—ROLaANnpD ELLIoTT 
Director, Immigration Services 
Church World Service 
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on Horatio Gonzalez (left) and his brothers Ramon and Washington are all elders in Santiago’s Central Church. 


HE LONG ARM OF 
JON HORATIO 


hile’s Mr. Presbyterian is layman, 


breacher, businessman, civic leader 


ext and photographs by Henry L. McCorkle 
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The Latin American Church leaders 
were obviously upset. Months and 
months of hard work had gone into 
preparations for South America’s first 
international Protestant youth congress. 
Government officials in Lima, Peru— 
site of the assembly—had been informed 
six months in advance that the some 
fifty delegates would be meeting in 
February of 1941. But time for the 
meeting had almost arrived, and there 
was no definite word from Peru. There 
were rumors, however, that the Roman 
archbishop of Lima would use his in- 
fluence against the conference. 

“Should we call the whole thing off 
or should we move it somewhere else?” 
Those were the big questions before the 
conference planners as they met in 
emergency session at the edge of the 
Andes in neat, bustling Santiago, the 
capital of Chile. But warm-blooded 
Latins do not like to retreat from a chal- 
lenging situation. And this one had all 
the makings for a real show. 





The planners agreed on their course 
of action. The First Congress of Evan- 
gelical Youth in Latin America would 
go on as scheduled in Lima. Telegrams 
went out to the twenty Churches in 
twelve different nations sending dele- 
gates. 

A week before the conference opened, 
the Roman archbishop of Lima declared 
that the meeting was illegal. But the 
delegates were arriving (and also mak- 
ing sure to check in with the embassies 
and consulates of their own countries). 
No official word had been received by 
the government granting or refusing 
permission. 

Then—suddenly, quietly—word came 
from the government via special emis- 
sary. “We're sorry, we can't give you 
official permission for your meetings. 
But go ahead and meet anyway.” It 
wasn't until the week after the con- 
ference ended that the government de- 
clared publicly that it could not grant 
permission for the Lima meeting. 

One of the master strategists for the 
success of Operation Lima in 1941 was 
a medium-sized, mustachioed Protes- 
tant layman who is known throughout 
Latin America (and some of North 
America, too) as Chile’s Mr. Presby- 


terian. He is fifty-two-vear-old Don 


Horacio (Horatio) Gonzalez (the word 
Don is used by his fellow Chileans as a 
mark of respect). And Don Horatio de- 
serves a big helping of respect for the 


work that he and his amazing family 
h-ve cone for Christianity in the “shoe- 
string” republic. 

The svreading of the gospel under 
the Southern Cross demands men and 
women of strong faith, stubborn will, 
ani cantivating personality. Such a man 
was Dr. David Trumbull, the voung 
Pre:bvterian minister who brought Prot- 
estont Christianity to Chile in 1845 and 
who organized the first Protestant church 
on the west coast of South and Central 
America. Such a woman is Miss Marie 
A. Schultze, Presbyterian U.S.A. mis- 
sionary who was awarded Chile’s high- 
est governmental honor for developing 
Santiago’s famed Madre e Hijo (Mother 
and Child) maternity center into one 
of the finest in the world. And such a 
man is Horatio Gonzalez, businessman, 
civic leader, and pastor of Chile’s oldest 
and largest Presbyterian congregation. 

Don Horatio’s bailiwick is probably 
the longest presbyterv in the world— 
the Presbytery of Chile—connected of- 
ficially with the Svnod of New York, 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., but ac- 
tually a national body of twentv-four 
churches, more than two thousand com- 
municant members, and more than five 
thousand adherents. Its northernmost 
church is 900 miles from the 
southern city of Concepcion. And until 
this January, when the grouv was trans- 
ferred to the Chrar-h af Scotland, the 


presbyter’ ha?’ “neregation in sub- 


some 
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urban Buenos Aires, Argentina, more 
than 700 miles east of Concepcion. 

As one can see, the deep, blue line of 
Presbyterianism is spread thin as a hair 
over most of Chile. Since January of 
1950, the Church in Chile has been run 
by the presbytery, with a relative hand- 
ful of U.S.A. Church missionaries serv- 
ing as fraternal workers. This move has 
meant more and more self-support for 
the Chilean Presbyterians, never an easy 
task for a congregation anywhere after 
years of mission status. In addition, the 
country has been in the grip of almost 
runaway inflation since the end of World 
War II. Last year, for example, the cost 
of living went up 80 per cent, and the 
value of the peso went down to about a 
third of a U.S. penny. A veteran mis- 
sionary said, “The difficulties today are 
greater than they ever have been in the 
past forty-nine years.” 

But when conditions seem most dis- 
heartening, Don Horatio Gonzalez 
seems most buoyant. He didn’t give up 
on the young people’s meeting in Lima, 
and he and his fellow Presbyterians in 
Chile are confident about the future of 
the Church. Last year, the communicant 
membership of the presbytery increased 
by almost 10 per cent. Church income 
almost doubled for the first time since 
the start of Presbyterian work (the best 
previous record was a 20 per cent in- 
crease). This meant that the presbytery 
absorbed the full weight of the infla- 
tionary rise and still had additional 
revenue. One fourth of the presbytery’s 
congregations became self-supporting 
for the first time, too, last vear. Pastors’ 
salaries were raised an average of 70 
per cent, and special funds were allo- 
cated to a pension plan for pas?o~s. 

“Our responsibility is growing,” says 
Horatio Gonzalez. “We used to have 
our hands out for money all the time. 
We were in a ridiculous position. But 
we are changing our minds on the work- 
ing of the Church here.” Don Horatio 
speaks with authority, for in addition to 
being co-owner of three stores and a 
fectory, he is the pastor of Central 
Church in Santiago, a four-time mocera- 
nl current national treasurer of the 
Clean Church, a ruling elder, a peren- 
nil licenciate (he has passed his exams 
for ortination by the presbytery but pre- 
fers to remain a layman), an officer in 
the Protestant Council of Chile, vice- 
preeitent of the national federation of 
Chilean YMCA’s, member of the World 
Board of the Y, general treasurer of 
Chilean Masonry, and active member of 
sixteen other organizations. 

Don Horatio’s church, located within 
a few blocks of the center of Santiago, 
was formed in 1947 out of the merger 
of two small congregations, one of which 
was the first national Protestant congre- 
gation formed in Chile. Central’s original 
membershin was eighty-one. To house 
‘hic mo“ext congregation, the small but 


tq” 


attractive plant of an Anglican chur 
was purchased. 

Central was the first Presbyterig 
church ever to be located in the centy 
of Chile’s capital. Many people scoffe 
at the location. They told Don Horatig 
“What people will you get besides yoy 
original group? You'll fail for sure.” By 
many of his own people thought it y, 
worth doing. And he received solij 
backing from the Board of Foreign Mis 
sions in New York. 


opay, Central Church has almoy 
300 communicant members. } 
serves, conservatively speaking 
more than a thousand men, women, anf 
children, including hundreds of busine 
and professional people and _ student 
There is always standing room only; 
the 150-seat, Gothic-styled sanctuary, 

The church week starts with a cla 
for new members at ten, Sunday me 
ing. Last December, the church tooki 
thirty-two new members from 
group. At eleven is the regular wor 
service. Sunday school is also held i 
rooms behind the sanctuary. 

Pastor Gonzalez (his church is li 
as “vacant” in the records because hei 
not yet ordained as a minister) t 
visits with his congregation outside th 
church, usually until two, when } 
leaves for some food and an afternoon¢ 
visiting in homes and hospitals. On Su 
day evening, he preaches again, some 
times at Central Church but usually 
some other Protestant church in t 
citv. Two of the five Presbyterian co 
gregations in Santiago do not have pa 
tors. He helps them out regularly. 

On Wednesday evening, he has 3 
hour with a voung people’s group bk 
fore the regular midweek service at 8:0 
p.M. As pastor. he usually is asked 
give one address a week before a churd 
or church-related group like the Ye 
S»lvetion Army. His session (moderated 
‘yy the Reverend Dr. James H. McLean} 
“grand old man” of Chilean Presby 
terianism and actually the only ministe 
in the congregation) meets once 
month, as does a student-member grow 
from the University of Chile. Other t 
these regular pastoral duties, the prep# 
ration of sermons (he keeps at least 
month ahead because he likes to 4 
nounce his topics for each month’s serv 
ices in advance), and whatever speci 
calls may come up every week, his tim 
is his own for other pursuits. 

Naturally, he makes one point cleat 
“Everybody knows that with me it’s 
Church first. For “the Church I alway§ 
have time. It’s my station—from ther 
I can go anywhere in the world and ¢ 
anything.” But a station needs attené 
ants, trains, tracks, and engineers. Am 
that’s where the whole Gonzalez fami 
comes in. 

Don Horatio’s father joined the Pre 
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pyterian Church at age twelve. One of 
the youngsters he met in what is now 
Central Church was a Swiss-born girl 
whose parents had brought her to Chile 
when she was four. She later became 
Mrs. Gonzalez. Her businessman- 
husband was one of Chile’s pioneer 
manufacturers of electrical fixtures, a 
stanch Mason, and a great admirer of 
George Washington. His three sons he 
named Horatio, Ramon, and Washing- 
ton. He called his factory Fabrica Wash- 
ington. And eldest son Horatio has 
named his only son Washington. 

Ramon, now forty-seven, and Wash- 
ington, thirty-nine, are members of Cen- 
tral Church but work full-time in the 
business, giving their pastor-brother 
more and more time for his other duties. 
Don Horatio estimates that he spends 
about three hours a day on company 
business. Ramon has been an elder for 
twelve years (he’s not on the session 
now because of rotation) and Washing- 
ton has been an elder and church treas- 
wer for sixteen years. The Gonzalez 
brothers have five sisters, all of whom 
have been active workers in the Presby- 
terian Church. And all five of them con- 
verted their husbands to Presbyterian- 
ism before marriage. 


opay in the Central Church, Don 
Horatio has as helpers his two 
brothers; one sister; his son, Wash- 
ington, who is vice-president of the 
Presbyterian young people’s federation 
of Chile; his younger daughter, Mer- 
cedes, who is studying to be a phy- 
sician; and four nephews and _ three 
nieces, who are all active in young peo- 
ple’s work. His other sisters and brothers- 
inlaw are in churches elsewhere in 
Chile. Stately, silver-haired Senora Gon- 
zalez works with the women of Central 
Church and is past president of the 
national Presbyterian women’s associa- 
tion. Every other week, she offers the 
old Gonzalez family home in down- 
town Santiago for meetings of women 
new to the church. And at least once a 
week, Don Horatio brings home church 
Visitors from other parts of the world for 
dinner at nine and lively conversation. 
Many people wonder how Horatio 
Gonzalez can handle all his activities. 
Some people think that if he believes 
what he says about the Church, he 
should give up his extracurricular posts. 
Don Horatio tells the story of a U.S.- 
educated friend of his, a fellow Mason 
and fellow director of the Santiago Y, 
but not a Protestant. “For months I had 
hoped he would come to church, but I 
never mentioned the church to him. 
One day he showed up after the sermon 
had started. He stayed for a minute or 
two and then left. I saw him at a Y meet- 
ing on Monday. He said nothing. I saw 
him at Masonic meeting on Friday. He 
iid nothing. But on Sunday he came 
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Pastor Gonzalez entertains a women’s group in Santiago’s Christian Union Pres- 
byterian Church. Don Horatio visited the U.S. in 1948 as South American member 
of a world-wide fellowship team, He has also traveled extensively in Europe. 


to the eleven o'clock service with his 
two sons. Then about six months 
elapsed, but on Christmas Eve, Domin- 
go's two sons signified their intention to 
join the church. My friend joined a year 
later. Today he’s executive secretary of 
the Santiago YMCA.” And today, also, 
Domingo Cabrera’s son, Dingo, is in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, studying to suc- 
ceed his father. 

One day, a tall, handsome man en- 
tered Central Church for the first time. 
Pastor Horatio made sure he talked to 
him after the service. The man was non- 
committal but came for three straight 
Sundays. 

After the third Sunday, the man told 
Don Horatio he was a judge in the 
northern nitrate city of Inquique. The 
judge said he was on a six-months’ fur- 
lough. He told Don Horatio, “Thank you 
for the services, but thank you most of 
all for teaching me how to pray. When 
I was married, my wife was a spiritual 
person. But I never listened to her—in 
fact I took her away from that.” Having 
a fairly good idea of the legal mind 
from his long association with lawyers 
and judges outside as well as in the 
church, Don Horatio gave him some 
books on Protestantism. The judge at- 
tended Central Church regularly for his 
furlough. He and his wife now live 
permanently in Santiago and are mem- 
bers of Central Church. 

From the time of its purchase, Cen- 
tral has always been too small. One day, 
Don Horatio learned that the man who 
owned an eleven-thousand-square-foot 
lot next to the church was having trou- 
ble building on it. Through the man’s 
brother, Don Horatio’s friend and a 
fellow Mason, Central Church was able 
to buv this valuable piece of property 
at a reasonable price. Inflation is hurt- 


ing the effort, but the church does plan 
to build a community center and gym- 
nasium on the site. 

Charming but stubborn, gay but re- 
sponsible, Don Horatio Gonzalez thinks 
that the Presbyterian Church in Chile 
is on its way to new strength. At the 
annual presbytery meeting this past 
January, two new ministers were or- 
dained. Three young men are studying 
for the ministry at Union Theological 
Seminary in Buenos Aires, a school in 
which the presbytery cooperates. The 
two institutions which the presbytery 
runs, Colegio David Trumbull in the 
port city of Valparaiso, and the great 
Madre e Hijo maternity center in San- 
tiago, are going smoothly despite needs. 

One of the most serious problems is 
the need for more lay leadership like 
that supplied by Don Horatio. One of 
Don Horatio’s friends says, “Many peo- 
ple think he’s going to be around for- 
ever. But we know the answer to that. 
We must get young men to stay here in 
Chile and work. That’s what Don 
Horatio did. His influence comes be- 
cause he works hard. That’s what makes 
him a leader.” 

Again, Don Horatio isn’t worried. He 
hopes he can still look forward to a 
decade of service to the church he 
loves. “And you mustn’t forget,” he re- 
minds you, “that I have another nephew, 
Ramon, who will finish his seminary 
studies in the United States this May. I 
am looking forward to his service in the 
church, too.” With him as he spoke was 
Central elder Rene Chaillat, chief of 
personnel for a large Chilean business 
concern. Rene, forty-four; his wife; his 
two children; and five aunts and an 
uncle are all active in Santiago’s Central 
Church. The deep, blue line in Chile is 
mighty thin, but it still is mighty strong. 
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has produced prize-winning rowing crews for thirty-one year 


Sports writers carry a copious sack 
of superlatives equal to most any occa- 
sion. But Lynn Wehrmeister, faced with 
summing up the character of America’s 
dean of rowing coaches, Rusty Callow, 
had no words to match the subject. 
“What can you say,” he finally wrote, 
“about a man who is loved by every oars- 
man he has ever coached, who knows 
more about rowing than any man alive, 
who will spend as much time with a 
fourth-boat plebe as with his varsity 
strokesman, who can talk soccer or wres- 
tling or politics or religion, who can 
quote Casey Stengel or Plato with equal 
ease, a man who gets 150 per cent out 
of life because he puts 150 per cent in?” 

Presbyterian elder Russell S$. Callow 
was born sixty-five years ago in August, 
the tenth of eleven children, on a farm 
in the big north woods of Washington. 
The Pacific Northwest was a rigorous 
country then: Men grew up hardy if 
they grew up at all. At high-school age, 
Rusty walked twenty miles home from 
school every week end, helped his father 
with the muscle work on the farm, then 
on Mondays walked twenty miles back 
to school avain. 

After high-school graduation, Rusty, 
a tall, solid, redheaded youth, taught 
the three R’s in a country school for two 
years. Then he collected his savings and 
set out for Seattle and the University of 
Washington. 

While still a freshman at the uni- 
versity, Rusty fell in love with one of 
his teachers, a girl named DollyMcLean, 
student instructor in public speaking. 
Rusty didn’t exactly sweep Dolly off 
her feet—it was seven years before they 
were married—but the foundation for a 


12 


lifelong marriage was established. 

But if Rusty was something less than 
a whirlwind at courtship, he was me- 
teoric in sports and soon became a var- 
sity mainstay in football, track, and row- 
ing. During his senior year, he was 
made captain of the rowing crew. At 
the same time, he was elected student- 
body president and was named to an 
academic honor society. 

Meanwhile, Rusty had developed an- 
other interest—history. He became an 
instructor in the university and for a 
while expected to make college history- 
teaching his career. He still believes 
firmly that mental and physical develop- 
ment belong together. He is roused to 
titanic ire when someone puts forward 
the notion that athletes are intellectual 
weaklings and has bumped many men 
off his crews when he thought rowing 
was interfering with their studies. “Hun- 
dreds of men in my crews,” he says, 
“have been graduated with honors and 
Phi Beta Kappa keys.” 

But Rusty could stay away from his 
native woods only so long. Every sum- 
mer during his student years, he worked 
at his older brother's logging camp. 
And after taking his degree, he returned 
to the woods to establish a lumber camp 
of his own. During his six years as a 
logger, Rusty took part in the annual 
tree-felling contests among the various 
logging states and the provinces of Can- 
ada. He became generally acknowledged 
the strongest man in the Pacific North- 
west, once won the international logging 
championship by cutting through a four- 
foot tree in seven minutes, and was the 
subject of a number of apocryphal tales 
with a Paul Bunvan drift. One that 


happens to be true concerns a partner 
who was struck by a falling tree. Rusty 
shouldered the heavy man and carried 
him several miles through the forest to 
a doctor. 

For recreation from his strenuow 
work as lumberman, Rusty took w 
mountain climbing. Four times le 
climbed Mt. Rainier without a guide, a 
feat that has since been outlawed w 
too hazardous for unassisted amateurs 

It was during Rusty’s fourth vear is 
the forest that he married Dolly McLea 
and brought his bride to the logging 
camp. Three more years, and Rusty be 
gan to yearn for the academic atmos 
phere once again. When Washington: 
rowing coach moved to Yale and Rusty 
was offered the position, he accepted 
But as he had never coached sports be 
fore, he had misgivings about his qualif- 
cations for the job and refused to signa 
contract. “I don’t want the university 
to be under any obligations if I don! 
make good.” 

His first year, the Washington crew 
defeated every opponent, including the 
finest crews in America, at Poughkeep 
sie. During the next three years, Rusty’ 
crews continued this spectacular suc 
cess, missing the national championship 
only once. In 1927, Callow was called 
to one of the top coaching positions it 
the country—head rowing coach at 
University of Pennsylvania. 

For the next twenty-three years 
Rusty kept Penn among the foremos 
schools in the country in rowing 
made Philadelphia one of the worl 
centers of interest in the sport. He it 
troduced a new technique, the “harl 
catch,” which enabled rowers to pil 
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OLD MAN OF THE\h 


Presbyterian elder Rusty Callow 


artner 


Now nearing sixty-five, Russell Callow 
(shown in boathouse at the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis) is universally ac- 
knowledged dean of American rowing. 


RIVER 


By James W. Hoffman 


great power into the start of a stroke. 
Over the years his crews won many na- 
tional honors, in 1935 performing the 
unprecedented feat of winning the 
Childs, Adams, and Blackwell Cup races 
in the same year. 

Callow became a Penn institution— 
“Crusty Rusty,” he was called, or “the 
Old Man of the River.” He and Dolly 
settled into the life of the community. 
Active in scouting, he became chairman 
of the Main Line District of the Valley 
Forge Council of Boy Scouts. Rusty, 
who had been ordained as elder at the 
First Presbyterian Church of Seattle, 
continued the office at Wynnefield 
(United) Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia. For many years he taught Sun- 
day school, bringing a number of his 
rowing students into his class. He kept 
up voluminous correspondence with 
alumni and helped steer several of them 
into careers in the Christian ministry. 
He was much in demand as a lay 
preacher, and spoke in dozens of pulpits 
around the country. 

But one feature of rowing in Philadel- 
phia was a growing vexation to Rusty 
—the Schuylkill River, where crews‘were 
trained, was filling with silt, becoming 
too shallow to accommodate rowing at 
its best. Rusty fumed about this frus- 
tration, several times threatening to quit. 
The mayor of Philadelphia intervened 
to plead with Callow to stay, promising 
to do something about the river. 

But the war put an end both to row- 
ing and to plans for dredging the Schuy]- 
kill. In October, 1942, Rusty went back 
to Seattle to become personnel manager 
for a plant that produced landing craft 
for the Navy. But at war's end, he was 
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back at Penn to resume training the best 
crews possible under the circumstances, 
and to continue to grouse about the 
muddy river. 

In May, 1950, when Callow was ap- 
proaching his sixtieth birthday, he was 
called to Annapolis by an old rival, Navy 
rowing coach Buck Walsh. For some 
time he had been in bad health, Walsh 
said, and now must interrupt his coach- 
ing until he won his battle with illness. 
Callow was the only man Walsh was 
willing to entrust his crews to—would 
Rusty take over for a while? 

But Callow knew that Walsh was 
dying of cancer, that if he came to An- 
napolis, it would be for good. It would 
not be easy to pull up stakes and leave 
the city that had been his home for a 
quarter of a century. There would be no 
financial gain in the move. On the other 
hand, the deep waters of the Severn 
at Annapolis would offer the chance 
once again to train really great crews. 
His best friends at Penn urged Rusty to 
move—he deserved free play for his 
genius that the silt-filled Schuylkill 
would never offer. 

Rusty made up his mind and signed 
with Navy. He was welcomed aboard 
by Vice-Admiral Harry Hill, who told 
him, “We haven't been doing so well 
for a few years. I'll give you two years, 
and then I expect you to win the na- 
tional championship.” 

Rusty was to do better than that in 
the time allotted, but not before he had 
suffered a humiliation that might have 
sent a less determined man into retire- 
ment. On June 16, 1951, at the Inter- 
collegiate Rowing Association annual 
regatta for the national championship 
at Marietta, Ohio, Callow had his chance 
to show what he had achieved during 
his first year at Annapolis. 

His varsity team limped home in last 


place, minus a rudder. His jayvee crew 
struck a floating pile of debris, whirled 
sidewise across the racing course; com- 
peting shells suffered $20,000 in dam- 
ages when they plowed into the Navy 
craft. Callow’s plebe crew dragged 
across the line in third place among the 
teams of its class. 

One sports writer called the Marietta 
fiasco “the worst debacle in the history 
of college rowing.” Another: “the Navy’s 
blackest day since Pearl Harbor.” 

But a year later, Callow’s Navy crew 
won the national championship, then 
the world championship at the Olympics 
at Helsinki. The same young men who 
had swallowed disgrace at Marietta 
showed their wash to the world’s best 
crews from Russia, Australia, England, 
and Germany. 

At informal practice races a few days 
before the Olympics, Rusty discovered 
that the Soviet sweepswingers were the 
best rowers any team of his had ever 
encountered—his crew beat them, but 
by a scant ten feet. In the official race, 
the Americans won by a length and a 
half—about ninety feet. It was the first 
time in thirty-two years that Navy had 
won an Olympics boating event. 

Rusty was pleasantly impressed with 
the Russian oarsmen—“in all our athletic 
relations with them, they were splendid 
sportsmen.” And though he didn’t at- 
tend the dinner party held by the Rus- 
sian crew for the victorious American 
rowers, his crewmen reported it a so- 
ciable evening with no political over- 
tones. At one point the Russian coach 
asked Callow whether he and his crew 
mightn’t be “put on the electric stool” 
for being “friendly with us.” Rusty pa- 
tiently explained that as an American 
he enjoyed the right to be friendly with 
anyone he wanted, that the electric chair 
held no terrors for honest men. 


Spectacular success in any field of 
endeavor very often costs a man the 
friendship and trust of those he has ¢,. 
celled. But Rusty has the rare gift ¢ 
being able to triumph without arousing 
envy and resentment. A marked prog 
of this occurred when, in 1954, the coy. 
swain of Callow’s victorious crew wa 
found to have been disqualified by ; 
technicality. Navy forfeited its trophies 
to be turned over to the teams that came 
home second to the Callow crews. But 
not one of these defeated crews woul 
accept the honor—Navy had won fairly, 
they felt, and if Rusty’s crew couldn} 
keep the trophies, they didn’t want 
them. All through the sports world no 
a breath was heard from anyone hinting 
that the coxswain’s disqualifying back 
ground had been anything but an hones 
boner on the part of someone in Naw 
administration. 

Now nearing sixty-five, Rusty coache 
as vigorously as ever, though he’s slow. 
ing down a bit on outside activities 
In November, he resigned as Sunday 
school teacher at First Presbyterian 
Church, Annapolis; but he still teaches 
on occasion and is an _ indispensabk 
supporter of the Westminster Founda 
tion program for the Naval Academy. 
Dolly is president of the Women’s As 
sociation of the church, and both 
them participate as callers in the ar 
nual every-member canvass. Dolly and 
Rusty are grandparents now, and both 
their sons are lawyers. 

There’s a creeping rumor that the 
Old Man of the River is about to retire. 
But Rusty himself won’t confirm—he just 
hasn't made up his mind as yet. But 
whichever way he decides, his position 
is assured as the world’s leading figure 
in his field, known in both the free and 
Soviet worlds as a symbol of American 
sportsmanship at its best. 


Sunday-school class of midshipmen looks forward to lessons by Rusty, who until recently was group’s regular teacher, Fem 
inine observer is Patricia Myers, visiting fiancee of Charles Gerhen, at her left. Couple will be married in First Church. 
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No Door 
Stays Closed to God 


Expelled from China by the Communists, 


the author surveys world missions, 


thinks, “It is time we listened to 


God, not to our own defeated hearts” 


ACK in China, the Communists 
used to laugh at us. “You 
Christians are old-fashioned,” 
they said. “When are you go- 

ing to wake up to the new day?” They 
did not know, and some Christians don’t 
know that the Christian mission does 
have a new day. It is not the day of 
the Communist revolution, of course. It 
does not have to be. We have a revolu- 
tion of our own. 

Others have already described that 
tevolution. On the one side, we have 
been stabbed awake to some of the hard 
realities of the world in which we live 
by the scourge of God—the Communists 
descending like the Assyrians of old in 
judgment on complacent Christendom. 
That is the painful side of the revolu- 
tion. But there is another side. There is 
aglory that breaks through the dark- 
ness. It is the glory of the rise of the 
younger churches. Now, for the first time 
in history, we Protestants have a world- 
Wide Church, a fellowship beyond our 

ts, twenty-eight-million strong in 
lands where only 160 years ago there 
Was scarcely a single Protestant church. 
That is the most important fact in the 
history of the Church in our times, 
and it gives us leave to think of the 
new day, not in terms of judgment, 
but as a day of beckoning challenge 
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and a day of opening doors for our faith. 

But for anyone who really knows 
world conditions, it must seem the 
height of presumption to speak of the 
world mission of the Church and say, 
“The doors are wide open.” Everyone 
knows that these are the days of the 
closing of doors. Travelers return from 
Africa and tell us of the Mau Mau and 
the paralyzing spread of racial tensions. 
“The white man will be out of Africa,” 
they say, “thrown out, in three, four, or 
five years.” Not long ago, I heard a mis- 
sionary from India say, “We have per- 
haps ten more years in India.” Ten more 
years to work, and then the revolution. 

Most people agree that in Japan the 
days of widest opportunities are past. 
People, once so eager, after the dis- 
illusionment of defeat, to drink in the 
good news of the forgiving love of God 
in Jesus Christ; people who a few vears 
ago were storming the platforms at great 
evangelistic meetings to buy portions of 
the Scriptures—these people seem no 
longer quite so eager for the gospel, and 
national pride is entering in once more, 
disguised as an alternative to the Chris- 
tian faith. National pride makes a very 
attractive substitute to faith, even in 
America. 

In Latin America, I regret to say, it is 
Roman Catholic persecution that is 


closing doors. After centuries of decay, 
the Roman Church is belatedly stirring 
itself to meet the threat of the full gos- 
pel and is trying in every conceivable 
way to hinder the progress of the small 
but growing Evangelical Churches. 
Some time ago, I received this letter 
from a friend in Colombia: 

“Dear Friends: 

“Home again and at worship this 
Sunday morning in the Ibague Presby- 
terian Church....We are reading re- 
sponsively from John: “My peace I give 
unto you.’ Peace! There is not much of 
it in Colombia. . . . Over on the women’s 
side of the congregation, I see Gonzalo 
Garcia sitting beside a senorita. Gonzalo 
is only twenty-two, but he has already 
suffered for his faith. In Mariquita, To- 
lima, last June, he and three others were 
seized by the national police while in a 
young people’s meeting in their church. 
In the sanctuary they were beaten with 
gun butts until they were covered with 
blood. Then they were marched off to 
the police barracks for four hours of 
torture. They were beaten, whipped, 
and clubbed. Time after time, they were 
dumped in a tank of dirtv water. They 
were rolled naked through the hot ashes 
of burning rice chaff. They had to burn 
their own Bibles. They were cursed for 
corrupting the people with Protestant 
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No Door 
Stays Closed to God 


loctrines. They were forced to drink 
‘rom a latrine and to eat filth. Some of 
the things they endured cannot be men- 
tioned. Gonzalo needs only to return to 
the Roman Catholic Church to save 
himself from any further difficulties. . . . 
Where are we? In the Dark Ages?” 

It is a day of closing doors, racial ten- 
sions, rising nationalisms, political Ro- 
man Catholicism, Communism—all these 
power forces are closing the doors on the 
free proclamation of the gospel. And 
there is finally, of course, the echoing 
horror in the molecule whose tiny pow- 
ers, unleashed and large, can slam the 
door in grim conclusion on this whole 
human race. 

To me, naturally, China is a symbol of 
this whole world tragedy. When I went 
to China in 1947, the doors were wide 
open. With all the optimism of a new 
missionary, I was convinced that we 
needed only to proclaim the liberating 
truth of the love of God in Jesus Christ, 
and all China might be saved. That was 
not altogether an empty optimism back 
there in 1947. But in 1948, the Commu- 
nist tide engulfed us; and in two short 
years, we were thrown out of the coun- 
try we loved. We saw the door slammed 
shut behind us. 

Some time ago, it was reported that 
the China secretaries of ten or twelve 
of the largest foreign-mission boards met 
in New York to review the China situa- 
tion. During a recess, someone asked, 
“How long do you really think it will 
be before Christian missionaries can re- 
turn to China?” The others shrugged 
their shoulders and said, “Who knows?” 
But the man persisted and finally they 
took a straw vote. 

This was the result: One elderly saint 
with the optimism of grace voted three 
years; there was one vote for five years; 
but all the rest without exception voted 
ten, twenty, thirty years, or more. Now 
these were men with greater Christian 
responsibilities. closer contact with field 
conditions, and wider grasp of current 
events in the Far East, perhaps, than 
any others in America. Their considered 
opinion was the black and pessimistic 
prediction that China would be sealed 
against the gospel for the rest of our 
generation. 

If that is so, it is the greatest setback 
and the most stunning calamity in the 
160-year history of the modern mission- 
ary movement. It is only one of the 
closing doors, but it can mean that the 
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shadow of spiritual death is falling on 
one fifth of the population of the globe. 
The door has closed on China. Will it 
close on the rest of the world as well? 

Only in the perspective of history, 
can we really know how much tragedy is 
bound up with the closing of those doors 
and at what great cost the doors were 
opened. Take China as an example. 
Robert Morrison asked his mission 
board, “Send me to the most difficult 
field you have.” They sent him to China, 
and there he labored, straining with in- 
flexible determination, unbroken cour- 
age, his shoulder to the fast-closed door, 
for seven long years—seven years with- 
out a convert, seven years with nothing 
to show for his sacrifice and labor. They 
laughed at him. “And so, Mr. Morrison, 
you really expect that you will make an 
impression on the idolatry of the great 
Chinese Empire.” “No, sir,” said Mor- 
rison, “but God will.” Morrison lived to 
see God open the door to China. 


FTER the pioneers, came those 
who kept the door open 
through war and pestilence, 
flood and famine, even through 

the bloody horrors of the Boxer Rebel- 
lion, when 200 missionaries and 20,000 
Chinese Christians lost their lives. Up 
in Paotingfu, ninety miles from Peking, 
the Boxers broke into the Presbyterian 
mission compound. The missionary 
group included Paul and Frances Sim- 
cox, twelve- and nine-year-old children 
of one of the missionary couples. The 
mob set fire to the missionary houses. 
As the fire and smoke rose unbearably 
through the home, the two children 
broke from their parents’ arms, out 
through the door into the cool, fresh 
air beyond, into the hands of the angry 
mob. The mission doctor raced upstairs 
to a window, thinking he might be able 
to protect the children with a gun. Then, 
seeing that it was no use, he pleaded 
with the crowd to spare their lives. “We 
will gladly die here,” he cried, “but 
let the children go.” And the mob 
laughed and spit at him, cut off ‘the 
children’s heads with their swords, and 
stuffed their bodies down a well, while 
the good doctor died in the flames where 
he stood. 

But they did not die in vain. The 
courage and heroism of the martyrs 
brought about such a revulsion of feel- 
ing among the Chinese and such an in- 
spiration to volunteer for overseas serv- 
ice among young people at home that 
one missionary wrote, “My own judg- 
ment is that the cause of missions has 


been advanced twenty-five years by th 
massacres of the year 1900.” They kep 
the doors open, even in death. Ay 
through those doors entered the libe. 
ating gospel of salvation in Jesus Chrig 
At the height of the 1920's there y 

8,000 Protestant missionaries in Chiy 
alone. There were over 530 of our g 

Presbyterian missionaries in that land 

But not now. The martyrs died 
keep the door open. And we are letting 
it close. Once there were 8,000 
estant missionaries in China; today ther 
are perhaps eight. Three of those ejgh 
are our own Presbyterian missionarig 
For three years they have been heldix 
Communist jails. We should remembe 
their names before God every day: Dy 
and Mrs. Homer Bradshaw and Mi 
Sara Perkins. 

The door to China has slammed § 

I do not need to be reminded of that 
I was almost caught in the shutting 
it. And Christians like us sit here ¢ 
fortably and shake our heads and &, 
“Yes, the door is closing in China. T 
bad. There is nothing we can do ab 
ly 

What nonsense. What faint-hearte( 
easily discouraged, disbelieving 
tians we are. I include myself in th 
indictment, for I have been as deadh 
discouraged as any about the situatio 
in China. But in those days of discow 
agement, it was the strong and simp 
faith of my Chinese Christian colleag 
triumphant and courageous in the fa0} 
of far more imminent and threatenin 
perils than any I was called upon 
endure, which lifted up my heart am 
restored my confidence and gave m 
new strength. 

I remember a commencement servi 
behind the curtain. It was a considerablt 
period after the coming of the Comm 
nists. Already the first ominous signs d 
a harsher policy of Communist repre 
sion and control were beginning 
appear. The hard skeleton of the police 
state was beginning to show beneal 
the rosy promises and enthusiasms @ 
the liberation, and the first faint wave 
of fear swept through the land. Chri 
tians wondered what lay ahead. Som 
said that Communist agents were i 
vestigating mission-relief activities am 
were about to accuse the churches 
misuse of supplies. Some said the gov 
ernment was about to seize all Christi 
institutions. Some said that religiou 
freedom would soon be cruelly restri 
ed. The assistant pastor of one of 
churches in town was suddenly ait 
mysteriously arrested. The door, whi 

(Continued on page % 
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Now Hammond brings to church music 


NEW richness and meaning never heard before 


“Touch-Response" percussion 


is the secret 


..and only Hammond has it! 


Now, to the unequalled tonal re- 
sources of the Hammond Organ, a 
new wonder is added . . .“Touch- 
Response” percussion. 

There is no change in traditional 
performance. Yet at the flick of a fin- 
ger, the organist can now get hun- 
dreds of glorious effects like harp, 
chimes, bells, celeste and other per- 
cussion instrument tones. 


No other organ has it 
These inspiring new. effects can be 
used at will to underscore individual 
notes, chords, even whole decorative 
passages. The possibilities are almost 
unlimited! They are easily woven 
into the music of your church .. . 
enriching it with fresh color and 


depth, new shadings of expression 
never possible before even on the 
costliest organs! 
Easy to play 

Yet for all this, “Touch- Response” 
percussion adds no complications to 
playing. And, of course, with a 
Hammond Organ there’s no installa- 
tion cost. Never any tuning expense, 
for it’s the only organ in the world 
that can never get out of tune. 


Why not have a demonstration for 
a group from your church? Your 
Hammond Organ dealer will be glad 
to show you why over 35,000 
churches have chosen a Hammond. 
No obligation whatever, so visit or 
phone him without delay. 


Free booklet tells how to raise money for a new organ 


Mail coupon today for the booklet that has helped thousands of churches 
get the money for a new Hammond Organ. No cost or obligation whatever. 


HIAMMOND ORGAN 


CHOICE OF OVER 35,000 CHURCHES 
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| cleeiaateeioetenieestiantastenteaieatenttedtentcentedien’! 


Church Model Hammond 
Organ—For the large 
church or cathedral. 2 
manuals, swell and great 
(61 keys each). $2,255* 
f.o.b. Chicago. 


Spinet Model Hammond 
Organ—Compact enough 
for the smallest church, 
yet has enormous musical 
resources. With bench, 
$1,350* f.0.b. Chicago. 


Concert Model Hammond 
Organ—For the church 
that wants the finest. 5 
octave manual ensemble. 
$3,047* f.0.b. Chicago. 


*Prices include Federal Tax 
which is rebated to churches. 


LOW AS $135 DOWN for the Spinet 
at most dealers. Often 3 years to pay. 


Hammond Organ Company 
4213 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Without obligation, send “49 Tested Plans to Raise a 
Church Organ Fund.” Also complete details on the 
Hammond Organ with new “Touch-Response” percussion. 
(C0 I would also like to arrange a free showing of the 
new Hammond movie, “Music for Our Church.” 


Name. 





Address. 





Zone State. 





©1955, HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY s 
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Hundreds of students thronged 
the auditorium to hear John Cal- 
vin lecture on Reformed theology. 


Alongside the great Reformed Cathe- 
dral of St. Pierre, in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, is an eight-hundred-year-old build- 
ing that has played a memorable role 
in the Reformation. Now known as the 
Calvin Auditorium or the Knox Chapel, 
the Church of Notre-Dame-la-Neuve 
was built around 1215 and enlarged in 
the fourteenth century. The church at 
first fell into disuse when Protestantism 
came to Geneva but soon became a 
center of the religious activity that char- 
acterized the city in the days of Calvin. 

When John Knox, the Scottish Re- 
former, first visited Geneva, he wrote 
to a friend that it was “the most perfect 
School of Christ that ever was on earth 
since the days of the Apostles. In other 
places, I confess Christ to be truly 
preached, but manners and religion so 
sincerely reformed I have not yet seen 
in any place besides.” To Geneva came 
Protestant refugees fleeing persecution 
in France, Scotland, England, Italy, and 
other countries. Particularly in the mid- 
dle decades of the sixteenth century, 
these exiles came to worship, to write, 
to speak, and to study under Calvin, 
Beza, Farel, and other towering figures 
of the Reformation. Then, when the 
refugees returned to shape the political 
and religious futures of their homelands, 
the influence of Calvin and the Reforma- 
tion was felt throughout Europe, and 
later the world. 

Hundreds of theological students 
crowded into the auditorium to hear 
lectures by Calvin and his successor, 
Beza. Each Friday morning, it was the 
scene of the “Congregation,” a public 


It is hoped that the Calvin Auditorium (right) will be restored by 1956, the four-hundredth anniversary of Knox’s minist 
to exiled Scots and English in Geneva. At left is the Reformed Cathedral of St. Pierre, where Calvin preache 
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Plans are in progress to make the auditorium 


where Calvin taught and Knox preached 


A Living Memorial 
to the 


Reformation 


meeting at which ministers expounded 
difficult points of doctrine. For two cen- 
turies a center of academic life, the 
building was the progenitor of the Uni- 
versity of Geneva. 

From 1556 to 1559, John Knox, as 
pastor of the English-speaking commu- 
nity in Geneva, preached in the audi- 
torium. Members of his congregation, 
refugees from persecution by Queen 
Mary Tudor in England and Regent 
Mary of Guise in Scotland, included 
Miles Coverdale and other translators of 
the Geneva Bible, which was brought to 
America in 1620. The service-book used 
by Knox at Geneva became with some 
modifications the Book of Common Or- 
der in the Scottish Church. At Geneva, 
in what was probably the least turbulent 
period of his adult life, John Knox con- 
ferred with Calvin and other divines, 
and wrote many letters, treatises, and 
pamphlets that influenced the course of 
Presbyterianism in Scotland. 

After the accession of Elizabeth I in 
1558, the English-speaking exiles re- 
turned home, but Italian refugees con- 
tinued to worship in the auditorium for 
some 200 years. Later, German Prot- 
estants held services there and installed 
an organ in 1706. In 1875, a heavy 
superstructure that disfigured the build- 
ing was added. As a result, the ancient 
walls have been weakened and serious 
cracks have appeared; the building can 
no longer be used. 

In its meeting in Princeton, New 
Jersey, last year, the World Presbyterian 
Alliance assumed responsibility, in the 
name of its sixty-five member-churches, 


































for restoring the auditorium and for 
establishing there an International Re 
formed Memorial. In the chapels and 
alcoves of the auditorium will be housed 
a permanent religious exhibit showing 
the history, life, and work of each 
Church in the Reformed family. But it 
will also be a living memorial—a center? 
for worship and a place for lectures and 
ecumenical gatherings. The auditoriun 
will serve the Presbyterian and Re 
formed congregations speaking English, 
Dutch, Italian, and Hungarian. Mee 
ings of the Genéve Consistoire (Presb 
tery) will be held there, and it is hoped 
that the rooms above the auditorium 
can be remodeled to house the offices of 
the World Presbyterian Alliance. 

Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson, mini 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Church 
Chicago, Illinois, has been appointe 
chairman of the International Commit 
tee for the Calvin Auditorium. Th 
vice-chairman is the Duke of Hamilton 
Scotland, and the secretary is Dr. Marcel 
Pradervand, Switzerland. 

To restore the auditorium to its ap 
pearance in Calvin’s era and to mak 
it safe for use, it will be necessary t 
reduce the height of the roof and t 
strengthen the main structure. Approxk 
mately $125,000 will be needed for res 
toration and the beginnings of a mainté 
nance fund. American Presbyteriat 
wishing to contribute may send check# 
payable to “World Presbyterian Alliane 
Special Fund, §. C. Slaymaker, Treat 
urer.” Mr. Slaymaker’s address is: Slay 
maker Lock Company, Lancaster, Pent 
sylvania. —Mary ANN GEH 
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The General Assembly: 
Business of the Church 
Next week, some 880 commissioners— 
ruling elders and ministers elected by 
their presbyteries—will meet in Los 
Angeles for the 167th General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. Dur- 
ing the nine days of the Assembly and 
related conferences, the commissioners 
will review the accomplishments of the 
Church and endeavor to chart plans for 
the future. In addition to legislating for 
the Church, commissioners will receive 
considerable information on practically 
all phases of present-day religious life. 
Through a series of pre-Assembly con- 
ferences, popular meetings, special 
breakfasts and dinners, Presbyterianism 


here and overseas will be presented to 


the delegates and to thousands of visitors 
from the Los Angeles area and nearby 
states. 

Following registration, the commis- 
sioners will start on one of the busiest 
weeks they have experienced. On Tues- 
day and Wednesday, May 17 and 18, 
they will attend conferences on evan- 
gelism, stewardship, and the work of 
Church Boards and agencies. The meet- 
ings will be held in Immanuel Presby- 
terian Church (Dr. William S. Mever, 
pastor), one of two host churches. The 
other is First Presbyterian Church, 
Hollywood (Dr. Raymond I. Lindquist, 
pastor). Leaders of the evangelism con- 
ference include retiring Moderator Ralph 
W. Lloyd; Dr. Charles B. Templeton, 
secretary of the Division of Evangelism; 
Dr. Marshal L, Scott, dean of the Pres- 





Japanese Christians 
In New York 

An attractive young couple from Ja- 
pan last month became the newest mem- 
bers of the Board of Foreign Missions. 
The Reverend and Mrs. Kyoji Buma, of 
the United Church of Christ in Kyoto, 
have been appointed as fraternal work- 
ers on a two-year assignment to the 
office of youth work. 

Mr. Buma, a graduate of Doshisha 
University, obtained his bachelor of 
divinity degree from Yale in 1954 and 
is now completing work there on his 
master of sacred theology degree. His 
wife, who is the first of her family to 
become a Christian, is studying for her 


Mr. and Mrs. Kyoji Buma, Japanese Christians, have been appointed for a two-year 
term as fraternal workers in office of youth work of Board of Foreign Missions. 
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master’s degree in religious education at 
Yale. 

Since coming to the United ‘States, 
Mr. and Mrs. Buma have been active in 
young people’s work and have partici- 
pated in workcamps of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

Appointment of the Japanese couple 
continues to carry out the Board policy 
of increasing the number of overseas 
personnel in staff positions. Previously, 
Mr. Mateo F. Occena, a Filipino, had 
been named secretary for the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, and Indonesia; and 
Miss Sybil Bailey, an Indian, is serving 
as a member of the executive staff of the 
Board of Foreign Missions in New York 
City. 





byterian Institute of Industrial Relations 
at McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Dr. James I. McCord, dean of, Austin 
Presbyterian (U.S.) Theological Semi. 
nary; ‘and nationally known Presbyteriap 
pastors Dr. James W. Clarke, Dr. G 

M. Docherty, Dr. Allan MacLachhy 
Frew, and Dr. W, Sherman Skinner, Oy 
Tuesday evening, May 17, the Divisio 
of Evangelism will sponsor an eva 
listic rally at First Methodist Church 
Speakers will be Dr. Templeton and Dr 
Robert M. Skinner, chairman of the Gen. 
eral Assembly National Commission o 
Evangelism. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the Boards 
of Christian Education, Foreign Mis 
sions, National Missions, and Pension 
will join with the Department of Stew. 
ardship and Promotion and the Cound 
on Theological Education in sponsoring 
conferences on the work of the Church, 

Thursday morning, May 19, the Gen. 
eral Assembly opens in First Methodis 
Church with the traditional service o 
Holy Communion, the sermon being 
presented by the retiring Moderator. ln 
the afternoon, following lunch, the com. 
missioners are organized into election 
sections for the exciting business of elect. 
ing a new moderator. This vear, three 
well-known ministers have been ep 
dorsed by their presbyteries (see page 
21). Additional nominations, however, 
may be made from the floor of the As 
sembly. 

Through the course of the sessions, 
the delegates will, in a legislative 
pacity, act on “overtures” sent by pres 
byteries and may initiate legislation 
through the Standing Committees, 
which are made up of commissioners. 
Administratively, the Assembly will re 
view the work of the Church Boards and 
agencies. It will then take action on their 
recommendations and those of the Ger 
eral Council. 

It appears that the Assembly’s prit- 
cipal business will be discussion o 
whether women should be ordained to 
the ministry and whether there should 
be regional synods, resulting in les 
centralized administration. The plan for 
regional synods, approved by the Ger 
eral Assembly in 1950, had been tem 
porarily shelved during union negotia- 
tions with the Presbyterian Church US 
and the United Presbyte rian Church. 

In addition, commissioners will heat 
a report from the Commission on Inter 
church Relations urging a program 
greater cooperation between Presbyte 

(Continued on page 2) 
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MODERATORIAL CANDIDATES 





Three men have been endorsed for moderator of the 167th General Assembly. From left: Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell (New 
York Presbytery); Dr. Gaius Jackson Slosser (Pittsburgh Presbytery); and Dr. Paul Stuart Wright (Portland Presbytery). 


John Sutherland Bonnell, pastor of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York, began his ministry in the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. He was 
born January 10, 1893, on Prince Ed- 
ward Island. His first call was to a 
congregation there. Later, he served 
churches in Saint John, New Brunswick, 
and in Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

In 1935, Dr. Bonnell came to Fifth 
Avenue Church, which under his lead- 
ership has shown considerable growth. 
In twenty years, membership has in- 
creased from 930 to more than 2,300; 
attendance at Sunday worship services 
averages 1,800. 

Lectureships and speaking engage- 
ments occupy much of Dr. Bonnell’s 
time. He has addressed numerous meet- 
ing of the National Council of Presby- 
terian Men; in 1949, he spoke before 
5,000 laymen of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S. For fifteen years, he has been a 
visiting lecturer at Princeton Seminary. 

Throughout his ministry, Dr. Bonnell 
has stressed evangelism. For this reason, 
he has five times been on the roster 
of speakers at pre-Assembly conferences 
on evangelism, and last year delivered 
two addresses to a similar meeting of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S. He has 
also conducted week-long evangelistic 
meetings in many of the nation’s cities. 
Eighteen years ago, Dr. Bonnell ‘began 
his radio preaching career, and for the 
past eight years has had one of the in- 
dustry’s highest ratings as the speaker 
on the program National Vespers. 

From both Pine Hill Divinity Hall 
and Lafayette College, he received a 
Doctor of Divinity degree. Washington 
and Jefferson College conferred a Doc- 
tor of Laws degree. 

He is the author of six volumes, the 
latest of which is The Practice and 
Power of Prayer. 


Gaius Jackson Slosser, professor of 
Church history at Western Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is 
one of our denomination’s foremost au- 
thorities on the subject. In addition to 
a professorship which he has held for 
twenty-seven years, Dr. Slosser has 
served as vice-president of the Presby- 
terian Church’s Department of History. 
He is the author of four books on his- 
torical subjects; his latest literary assign- 
ment is editor-author of They Seek a 
Country, a study of American Presby- 
terianism. In 1928, Dr. Slosser was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society. 

Dr. Slosser was born June 2, 1887. 
Following student days in the United 
States and England, he was ordained to 
the Methodist ministry in 1915. For 
fifteen years he held a series of pastor- 
ates, one of them as a theological stu- 
dent in London. He was a World War I 
chaplain, and for many years held a 
reserve commission in the chaplaincy. 

In 1929, Dr. Slosser transferred to the 
Presbyterian ministry after accepting the 
call to the history chair at Western. The 
previous year, he received a Doctor of 
Philosophy degree from Kings College, 
University of London. Beyond the boun- 
daries of his seminary duties, Dr. Slosser 
has contributed greatly to his synod and 
Church. He has served as president of 
the corporation of the Synod of Penn- 
sylvania, and in 1946 was elected presi- 
dent of its board of trustees, a position 
he still holds. The same year, the synod 
elected him moderator. 

He was elected associate delegate 
from the Presbyterian Church to the 
Second Universal Conference on Life 
and Work, held at Oxford in 1937. Also, 
he was a delegate to the Second World 
Conference on Faith and Order, which 
took place later that year in Edinburgh. 


Paul Stuart Wright, pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church, Portland, Oregon, 
has spent thirty-three years as a suc- 
cessful leader of congregations in the 
West and as an officer of Church Boards 
and educational institutions. 

He was born in Tabriz, Iran, Septem- 
ber 18, 1895, the son of Presbyterian- 
missionary parents. After spending most 
of his youth in the Near East, he came 
to the United States for advanced 
schooling. Ordained in 1922, he served 
churches in North Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Oklahoma before coming to Port- 
land in 1941. 

Undr Dr. Wright's leadership, First 
Church has continued to expand so that 
it has become the city’s largest Protes- 
tant congregation. Membership now 
stands at 3,400. 

He is frequently called on to speak 
at colleges and universities. In 1935, 
Park College conferred on him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity. His interest 
in Christian education is also attested 
to by his membership on the board of 
trustees of San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, and of Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege in Portland. 

Dr. Wright has served the Presbyte- 
rian Church in a variety of capacities. 
He has been a member of the General 
Council, moderator of the Synod of 
Oregon, and a member of the General 
Assembly's special committee on the 
“Structure and Function of the Church.” 
At present he is a member of the Board 
of Christian Education. Last year, he 
was elected a delegate to the Second 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, which convened in Evanston. 

As an author, Dr. Wright has had his 
by-line on a number of articles in Social 
Progress, and on three occasions pre- 
pared material for Today, the Church's 
daily devotional guide. 
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rally, The following evening, Dr. John 
Coventry Smith, associate general secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
will preside over a presentation of the 











standing. They do not include infants 
or adherents. Statistics giving these and 
other figures were released last month 
by the office of the General Assembly, 

There was an increase of 160,624 in 
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sparsely settled California coastal areas. 
When this plan proved impractical, Mr. 
Ballard offered his ship to the Board, 
which next month will put the Pearl II 
in service Visiting communities near can- 
neries in the vicinity of Prince of Wales 
Island. A missionary will use the ship to 
keep in touch with his “congregation” of 
1,000 who will soon arrive at shore-line 
camps for the summer-fishing season. 

Equipped with bunks for four, ship- 
toshore radio, and automatic pilot, the 
Pearl II will also perform some of the 
emergency errands now carried on by 
the Princeton-Hall. 


Deaf Students Aid 
Korean Handicapped 


Twenty-two high-school-age students 
from the Illinois School for the Deaf, 
who attend church and Sunday school 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Jack- 
sonville, Illinois (the Reverend Joseph 
W. Baus, pastor), recently contributed 
eighteen dollars to the Taegu, Korea, 
school for deaf and blind children. 

Mrs. John Blindt, teacher of the class 
and a member of the faculty of the IIli- 
nois school, called the students’ atten- 
tio to the article “Second-Chance 
School” (see P.L., Feb. 5, 1955), and 
all read it eagerly. When the One Great 
Hour of Sharing offering was discussed, 
the members of the class asked if their 
contribution could be sent to the Taegu 
school. This was arranged, and the of- 
fering was sent to the Board of Foreign 
Missions for aid to other handicapped 
children. 


Presbyterian Women: 
Joint Efforts 


Since the defeat five months ago of 
the Plan of Union, various groups of 
Presbyterians have been meeting to plan 
cooperative undertakings. First, repre- 
sentatives of Boards and agencies of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S., United Pres- 
byterian Church, and Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. determined the various 


in Church Building Fund Campaigns 
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n. an attribute, excellence. 


Churches habitually seek quality. They merit the best. 

In planning building fund campaigns, church leaders 
have found the counsel of long-established fund-raising 
firms to possess the quality which they demand. 

Quality in this field depends largely on the character, 
proficiency and judgment of the individual director assigned 
to manage a campaign. 

The reputable counselling firm places great emphasis on 
the individual experience of its staff members. It requires that 
they participate in periodic study sessions. It requires not 
days or weeks but years of specialized training on actual 
campaigns as assistants to men of superior experience. Only 
when it knows that a man has attained a high degree of 
competency and judgment based on experience does it give 
him the heavy responsibility of directing a church campaign. 

A campaigning church needs quality leadership by men 
whose skills have been developed through rugged appren- 
ticeship. It should not—and need not—-settle for less. 
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Consultation without obligation 


KETCHUM, INC. 
Campaign Direction 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
§00 FIF1H AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Member American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 








programs which might be combined, 
thus carrying them on more efficiently. | 
Youth organizations have convened to 
arrange for study programs, retreats, | 
and workcamps to be participated in by 
members of all three Churches. Most 
recently, representatives of the denomi- 
nations’ women’s organizations held a 
two-day meeting in Pittsburgh to ex- 
amine methods of closer cooperation. 
At the close of the meeting, the 
women had agreed to conduct joint 
Bible-study in 1956, to use the same 
material for spiritual retreats, and to 
consider possible joint leadership- 
training schools. Also, they asked their 
Tespective publications to give more 
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space to cooperative women’s projects. 
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Each Sheet with a Photo of Your Church 
A YEAR-ROUND SELLER 
Quickly, easily sold for $1.00 per box of 24 sheets and 
24 envelopes. Generous profits for your organi- 
zation. No experience necessary. For Samples 
and full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. P, 754 E. 76th St. Chicago 19, til. 
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Shining Mountains 


THE HONEST FACTS: Shocking 
Bitter 

TIME: 1955 

PLACE: Indian Reservations 


Brutal 


USA 


ACTION: A sensitive young man re- 
turning from school to the reservation 
farm home on his ancestral acres, finds 
his family submerged in the relentless 
tides of economic chaos. At the cross- 
roads of nowhere, he takes a long look 
into the life that lies ahead — and sees 
only misery, frustration, poverty—with- 
out promise, future or hope. 


Until —the valiant work- 
ers at the little Indian Mis- 
sion bring the song of hope 
surging through his conscious- 
ness and open the door to a 
bright new future. 

The rugged grandeur of the 
West filmed in its natural 
color. 
28'/, minutes, 16 mm. sound po tay 
Rental: Color — $12.00 
Black and White — $8.00 py 
Send for complete catalog of BFC FILMS 
BFC Films and the name 
of your nearest film rental 
library. Write te Dept. L 


BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMISSION 


National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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You, your a or any organization will earn 
easy money fast when you show this beautiful 
new assortment of colorful table napkins — each 
with a well-known “grace” prayer. Wrapped in 
cellophane, 50 per pkg. Wonderful repeat item! 
Easy to handle — Easy to sell! 
Send for FREE samples TODAY . 
and get started on your own profitable. business. 
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Theological Education: 
A Young Man’s Plan 





John C. Bramer, Jr., thirty-year-old 
business manager of Western Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Pittsburgh, believes the 
financing of ministerial training should 
be a civic responsibility. Accordingly, 
he plans to set up a foundation for ac- 
credited seminaries in Pennsylvania to 
which corporations will be invited to 
contribute. 

Next month, he said, the Allegheny 
County courts would be asked to grant 
a charter to the Pennsylvania United 
Theological Seminary Foundation, Inc., 
first of its kind in the country. Hereto- 
fore, the youthful executive pointed out, 
big business has been chary of gifts to 
individual theological schools on the 
ground that any such gift was followed 
by a flocd of requests from other semi- 


| naries. 


Under Mr. Bramer’s plan, 50 per cent 
contributions will be divided 
equally among member seminaries. The 
rest will be distributed in proportion to 
the number of students at each semi- 
nary working for a bachelor of divinity 
degree. Ten Pennsylvania seminaries are 
eligible to become members of the foun- 
dation. They include Western and Lin- 
coln Presbyterian Seminaries, two semi- 
naries each of the Baptist and Lutheran 
denominations, and one each of the 
United Presbyterian, Episcopal, Evan- 
gelical and Reformed, and Moravian 
Churches. All are accredited members 
of the American Association of Theolog- 
ical Schools. 

Soaring population and church at- 
tendance are bringing near the time 
when contributions from churches and 
individuals will not suffice to maintain 
theological institutions, Mr. Bramer as- 
serted. 

By 1975, the population of the United 
States will have jumped by forty-three 
million, or 21 per cent over 1952, he 
estimated. Church attendance will have 
increased by twenty-eight million, or 23 
per cent, in the same period. 

The expected increase, Mr. Bramer 
pointed out, will require 50,000 to 
100,000 more clergymen by 1975. These 
cannot be provided, he said, without 
substantial outside aid. A seminary stu- 
dent pays only from one third to one 
half the cost of his education, he em- 
phasized. At Western, for example, the 
approximate cost for a student is $1,250 
a year, Bramer said. A student living on 
the campus pays tuition of $627 a year. 
The seminary pays the balance. The 
amount subsidized is made up of en- 
dowment income, support from the 
Presbyterian Church, and contributions 
from alumni and interested individuals. 


John C, Bramer, Jr. 


A 1953 decision by the New Jersey 
Supreme Court, Mr. Bramer said, had 
opened the way for publicly owned 
corporations to contribute to theological 
schools. In that ruling, the court upheld 
a Chancery Division ruling that sus- 
tained a gift of $1,500 by a corporation 
to Princeton University in 1951. A group 
of stockholders had gone to court to pre- 
vent the company from making the con- 
tribution. 

The Supreme Court decision stated: 
“There is now widespread belief 
throughout the nation that free and 
vigorous nongovernmental institutions 
of learning are vital to our democracy 
and the system of free enterprise, and 
that withdrawal of corporate authority 
to make such contributions within rea- 
sonable limits would seriously threaten 
their continuance. 

“Corporations have come to recognize 
this and with their enlightment have 
sought in varying measures, as has the 
plaintiff by its contribution, to insure 
and strengthen the society which gives 
them existence and the means of aiding 
themselves and their communities. 

Mr. Bramer anticipates that the 
Pennsylvania plan, when it has_be- 
come firmly established and _ proved 
successful, will be adopted in many 
other states. 
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The Ministry: 


A Changing Role 
Every so often, some uninformed per- THE NEW BALDWIN 


syn will remark that the minister has the 


softest job going—just a twenty-minute Electronic Organ 


speech once a week. This gross miscon- 

ception can now be met with facts from MODEL 45 
a nation-wide survey which reveals that 
the preparation for and delivery of the @ Two full 61 note manuals, 25 pedals 
Sunday sermon is a small, and diminish- @ Self-contained amplification—completely portable _ 
ing, segment of the ministerial task. © Standard controls 

Dr. Samuel W. Blizzard, an associate © 19 independent stops, four couplers, 
professor of sociology at Pennsylvania selective vibrates 
State University, spent eighteen months 
studying the lives of 1,600 clergymen of 
forty-seven states and more than twenty 
denominations. Because of recent de- 
velopments in American culture and 
community life, Dr. Blizzard concludes, 
ministers leaving seminary today are 
“walking out to face a different world” 
from that of previous generations of 
clergymen. Traditionally, he points out, 
the Protestant minister has been known 
as a “preacher.” But now this role is of MODEL § mt ae 
“declining importance. It is being rele- 
gated to a less important position, and An innovation in organ building, almost unbelievable 


the roles of pastor, counselor, organizer, in versatility and scope of true organ tones, the new 
administrator, and promoter” are Oc- BALDWIN Model 45 commands an unusually broad se- 

* . * . lection of stops in all four organ tone families—Diapa- 
cupying an increasingly large portion son, Flute, String and Reed. Although self contained, 
of the minister’s time. requiring no special installation, the Model 45 is so 


The “average” Protestant minister designed that it can be used with Baldwin’s standard 
ton £ ie, steadie tmn alate auxiliary tone equipment where desirable. See this 
emerging trom the study was graduate amazing instrument today! 


from seminary since the beginning of a . 
World War II, is married and has two —— Is Financing a Problem? 
children, owns a Car, has a slim bank- ' . The Baldwin Piano Company will finance your purchase of 
account, and serves a church of about a A Sr ee 

400 members. 

Half of the ministers get along without 
any office help, but 20 per cent have 
part-time secretaries. Nine per cent of 
the pastors take care of church-and- 


manse maintenance on the do-it-yourself T 
plan; 54 per cent had part-time help on BAI DW IN 
the . fi ‘ Cincinnati 2. Ohio 
se chores. This surve y did not include Please send 0 Home O Institutional information on: 


| 
T TW 
the question of income, but previous PIANO COMPANY | © The new Model 45 Baldwin Electronic Organ. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


e Traditional Baldwin tone quality 
e@ New modest cost 


Thousands of churches are now taking advantage of this 
unique manufacturer-customer Finance Plan, 
For complete details ask your Baldwin dealer, or write us. 
NOW BALDWIN COVERS THE FIELD 
WITH FOUR SUPERB ELECTRONIC ORGANS 
+. An Instrument for Every Purpose, Every Budgett 


ORGA-SONIC MODEL 40 


alieealicatisnetianatiansiteninnntianntieetienstianianmteteentimtanatenten 


The Baldwin Piano Company 
Organ Division, Department p]_.s5 


. 2.908 — i 2. Ohio O Other electronic organs built by Baldwin. 
studies have shown that the cle Tgy- “— eo ory ; . O Baldwin's unique manufacturer-customer 


man’s nearest neighbor on the economic BALDWIN. GRAND. PIANOS ONGANTZATION 
. . . . . > 

ladder is the semi-skilled laborer in in- ACRCONSOLE PIANOS > ; 
HAMILTON STUDIO PIANOS 
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dustry. BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS LCITy ZONE__STATR_ 


The study, sponsored by the Russell SS eee EES 
Sage Foundation, revealed that the typi- rong eck LIFE receives many inquiries from readers on where and how to 
uy desired products and services which are wanted for personal and church use. 

oh he in the life of a pastor goes about The Advertising Department welcomes the opportunity to supply this information. 
as follows: : wom oT a ema 9 eee 

9:00 -a.m.—11:00 A.M.: correspond- Thonoe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES ee yee ae 
ence, telephone calls, parish business. of church 
11:00 a.m.—12:30 ».m.: private coun- furniture... 
fing | session with parishioner. 12:30 = 
P.M.—2:00 P.M.: organizational luncheon 
meeting. 

2:00 p.m.—5:30 p.m.: hospital, pas- 
toral calls (perhaps a funeral or a wed- 
ding), ood on evening program of 


church, Evening: forum or other church 


2e If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
meeting. Church, Lodge, Club, School, ete., in your town 


, » “overage” pas ll be interested in this mod rn Foldin 
If he’s lucky, the “average” pastor | JH jou will be one ve for Catalog and specs 
will hav e time for a little reading before discounts to institutions and ceeneleations. CHURCH FURNITURE co. 
he goes to bed. VT 64 CHURCH ST. KRUSE JANESVILLE, WIS., © BLUEFIELD, VA. 
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AT YOUR CONVENTION 
IN LOS ANGELES 


VLioten to the beauty of “Carillonic Bello” 


As a salute to those attending the Conven- 
“Carillonic Bells’”’ instrument will 
pour forth its glorious music. Listen to the 
tonal brilliance and crystal clarity of these 
bells—let' your ear prove that they would be 
the wise choice for your own church. 

For full information visit the display of 
Schulmerich equipment at the Convention, 


ss a js 
Carillonic Bells” 
SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC., 5E119 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
*"Carillonic Bells’ is a trade mark for bell instruments of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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cancels dill Maite 


“YOU can make an investment that 
will give you a steady income for life 
and at the same time help the work 
of the Boards of National and For- 
eign Missions and Christian Educa- 
tion. 


“Dividends from stocks and bonds 
vary from year to year but your 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITY al- 
ways remains the same for you in 
spite of wars, depressions and eco- 
nomic conditions.” 


To all Presbyterial officers! Remind your com- 
mittee members and friends of the immor- 
tal benefits to be gained from sharing in 
the work of spreading the Gospel of Christ 
through Presbyterian Annuities. 
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Tell your group about the PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITY PLAN which provides fixed, secure 
income from 2%4% to 7%. Liberal income tax 
deductions. For full information explaining how 
you and your friends can gain an income and help 
extend Christ’s Kingdom, mail coupon today. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


® New York 10,.N Y 


156 Fifth Avenue 





1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. 
Please tell me whot percent income ! would 
receive, my date of birth being ——_________ 

month doy yeor 

At present | om most interested in 


OD Beerd of National Missions 
© Beard of Foreign Missions 
O Board of Christian Education 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details 


Nome 
Address 

















NEWS 


Church Music Courses 
In Summer School 


Church music and its relationship to 
the over-all program of congregations 
will again be presented at most of the 
Leadership Training schools to be held 
throughout the country this summer. In 
the majority of schools, this material will 
be covered by a course in “music in 
Christian education.” 

For those organists, choir directors, 
and vocalists who desire refresher 
courses in the specific techniques of or- 
ganization, conducting, and maintenance 
of a choral program, the schools at Mary- 
ville College, Maryville, Tennessee (June 
12-18), and Wooster College, Wooster, 
Ohio (July 11-12), will hold particular 
interest. 

The general courses in music are: (1) 
conducting, (2) advanced conducting, 
(3) choral repertory, (4) music in 
Christian education. The specific music- 
methods courses are: (1) junior choir 
materials and methods, (2) junior-high 
choir methods, (3) high-school choir 
methods. Two courses are offered for 
organists: (1) organ class (repertory 
and criticism), and (2) church service 
playing. There is also a class in vocal 
techniques. 

These music sections are under the 
direction of Dr. W. Lawrence Curry, 
music editor for the Board of Christian 
Education, (Those interested in further 
information concerning these music sec- 
tions should write to Leadership Educa- 
tion, 1100 Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa.) 


Presbyterians Attend 
World Affairs Seminar 


Thirty-one Presbyterians from fifteen 
states and the District of Columbia met 
recently in New York to devote four days 
to a concentrated study of international 
problems, especially the precarious situ- 
ation in the Far East. 

Two foreign students in United States 
universities—Hester Jason of the Philip- 
pines and Joseph Mangalam of Pakistan 
—studied with the group, which was or- 
ganized by the Department of Social 
Education and Action of the Board of 
Christian Education. For the first two 
days, the churchmen remained in New 
York, augmenting their knowledge of 
world affairs under the guidance of Wal- 
ter Van Kirk of the National Council of 
Churches, Richard Fagley of the World 
Council of Churches, and Andrew 
Cordier, who is executive assistant to the 
secretary general of the United Nations 
and a member of the United States mis- 
sion to the UN. 

The group then traveled to Washing- 
ton, D.C., where ‘they were entertained 
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at a breakfast meeting with several Pres- 
byterian Senators. There were confer- 
ences with members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and with 

rsonnel from the professional staff of 
the Senate committee. At the State De- 
partment, the Presbyterians attended 
consultations with a number of foreign 
relations leaders, including Edwin 
Wright, special assistant to the director 
of the Foreign Services Institute. 


The Church and Refugees: 


Information, Please 

Church World Service, international 
relief agency of the National Council of 
Churches, announced last month it will 
send a team of twelve special emissaries 
to Europe to help get the federal gov- 
ernment’s refugee immigration program 
into motion. 

The group, relief specialists of the 





@ Missions and the Church: 


A Vote of Thanks 


— evening after their recent 
arrival in Bangkok, Thailand, 
two representatives of the Board of 
Foreign Missions attended a dinner 
in their honor on the roof of the 
headquarters building of the 
Church of Christ in Thailand. The 
guests were Mr. Mateo F. Occena, 
a Filipino and secretary for the 
Philippines, Thailand, and Indo- 
nesia of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions; and Mr. Daniel M. Pattison, 
an American and treasurer of the 
Board. 

Following the meal, the modera- 
tor of the Church, the Reverend 
Puan Akkapin, spoke informally in 
his own language, welcoming the 
visitors and telling something of the 
prospects for Christianity in Thai- 
land. 

“We have talked much about 
unity. The idea of unity in Christ 
is scriptural and now we see the 
Scripture fulfilled. There is neither 
Jew nor Greek; there is neither East 
nor West. In Christ we are one. Mr. 
Occena is an Asian. He sits on the 
Foreign Missions Board of an 
American Church. In him is witness 
to this truth. But we, too, have 
evidence of the fulfillment of the 
Scripture. Khun Suty is treasurer 
of the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion. We believe he is the first Asian 
to hold such a position. The true 
meaning of this is that we are one 
as we work for Christ. 

“Foreigners have come to-sow 
the seed for more than one hundred 
years. For this, we are grateful. Our 
Church is the first fruits of what 
was sown. So far the harvest has 
been small. But together we have 
continued to sow. In faith, we shall 
see one day a great harvest. I be- 
lieve this fervently. Notice how we 
Thai are dressed—pants, coat, tie, 
dresses. You must have seen Bur- 
mans, Indians, and Indo-Chinese, 
all in their native costumes. They 
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are very jealous to preserve their 
traditions because they were de- 
prived of their freedom for many 
years. 

“But we Thai are free, and have 
been free. What we want to take 
from the foreigner we can take 
freely without fear of losing our 
identity, for we are free to reject as 
well. Now we wear shoes and 
Western dress because they are use- 
ful. We use motor cars because 
they provide efficient transporta- 
tion. We drink Coca-Cola because 
it tastes good. But one thing our 
people have not accepted, and that 
is the religion of Jesus Christ. Now 
see how hard it is for other coun- 
tries to change in so simple a cus- 
tom as wearing pants. 

“We must say, then, that the Thai 
are not really stubborn or hard to 
change. There will come a time 
soon when the seeds of the gospel 
will bear fruit. What then shall we 
do about the harvest? The Scripture 
and common sense tell us more 
workers are needed at harvest time. 
You came to help us sow with more 
than a hundred missionaries. Now 
we are ready to reap and there are 
but seventy Presbyterian mission- 
aries. This is the reverse of the 
natural order. A few can sow, but 
many are needed to reap. There are 
places in Asia where missionaries 
are not welcome. But in Thailand, 
we want you as brothers to help us 
in the harvest God is preparing 
here. We need you, and we appre- 
ciate you. 

“Now I want to tell you about a 
wise old man who told his disciples 
that two words were the key to all 
success. The words are not kwam 
dee (goodness), nor are they kwam 
mehta (mercy). The two words are 
kawp chai (thank you). 

“Therefore, we Thai thank you 
for all you have done, and ask you 
to send more missionaries.” 
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THE TRUE ECONOMY 
OF LASTING SATISFACTION 


Leading churches all over 
America offer testimony to 
the true economy of long 
service and lasting satisfac- 
tion, as achieved in Bodiform 
pews, chancel furniture, ar- 
chitectural woodwork, and 
folding chairs by American 
Seating Company. Write to 
us in detail about your re- 
quirements. 
DEPARTMENT 156-c 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 





HOW TO RAISE THE MONEY 
FOR YOUR NEW CHOIR ROBES 


Wont new 

Choir Robes? 
. but funds 

are short? 


<i. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE 
BOOKLET L20 


Also write for Style Catalog and Fabric Selector with 
miniature cut-out showing how each fabric and color 
oppeors as a finished Robe. Request Catolog v22. 


For Pulpit Robe, request Catalog 22. 


E. R. MOORE Co. 
25-34 Jackson * Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
932 Dakin St. © Chicago 13, iil 
1908 Beverly Bivd. * Los Angeles 57, Colif. 








DEVELOP YOUR TALENT 


Leern Accordion, Organ or Piano! 
Play Hymns Right Away! 
Play For Youth Meet- 
ings, Mission Field. It's so 
easy with Herb John's new 
ILLUSTRO GRAPH 
method. Specify course 


WRITE FOR desired. 
SL cel@sitl i: JAHN Box 147-FF, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 








NOW. ..3 SIZES 


Unbreakable 
lightweight 
munion glasses 


noise-free _ . . 
boilproof com- 
$1.25 Doz. 


FREE sample of each size 


Dept. P, 55 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


WHEN PLANNING 
FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 
WHEN PLANNING .... church, school and institu- 


tion improvements, " please write Presbyterian 
Life's advertisers for information and prices 














by John A. Redhead 


MINISTER, FIRST PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


ee 
Learning LEARNING 
10 


to Have 
Cle HAVE 
FAITH 


For those who seek a stronger 
faith 
For those whose faith has wa- 
vered in times of great trouble or 
sorrow, in busy and distracting 
days 
@ For still others who find they 
have no faith 
A book that shows the faithful— 
and the faithless!'—how to obtain 
faith, how to increase it, and how to 
put it to practical use. 2 
also by Dr. Redhead— 
GETTING TO KNOW GOD $2 


- 
john A redhed 


at all bookstores [ | 
ABINGDON 
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ical Heritage 


I Down through the 
ages, sacred music 
has maintained a 
position of dignity 
and beauty. Your 
church deserves the 
means of truly ex- 
pressing such a rich 
musical heritage— 
only a real pipe 
organ affords you 
this opportunity. 
See and hear a 
Moller. A custom- 
built Moller pipe 
organ can be yours 
for as little as 
$4,250.00.* 























*Price slightly 
higher in the West 


For information, 


| write Dept. PL-ss 








NEWS 


National Council and several cooper- 
ating Protestant and Orthodox Church 
bodies, is going on a two-months’ tour. 
The purpose, according to Dr. R. Norris 
Wilson, CWS executive director, is to 
“interpret the friendship of United 
States Churches and the desire of Ameri- 
can church people to provide resettle- 
ment opportunities in this country for all 
refugees eligible to come here.” 

The “fraternal missioners,” as they 
have been designated, will concentrate 
on Germany, Austria, and the Nether- 
lands, where the bulk of refugees are 
now housed in some 4,000 camps. Tour- 
ing the camps and meeting with refu- 
gees, the church relief leaders will ex- 
plain the purposes of the 1953 Refugee 
Relief Act, which authorizes entry of 
209,000 refugees to this country. 

“We expect our representatives to 
personify the deep concern of the 


| Churches for carrying out the terms of 


the act which has lagged so unfortu- 
nately over the past seventeen months,” 
Mr. Wilson explained. 

Church World Service, after passage 
of the act in August, 1953, was officially 
authorized by the State Department to 
handle assurances received from denom- 
inations and to give other essential aid to 
as many as 60,000 of the refugees eligi- 
ble to immigrate here. Other religious 
agencies are performing a similar serv- 
ice. Without relief-agency aid in secur- 
ing individual assurances or guarantees 
for refugees applying to enter, few 
would be able to come under the law. 

Roland Elliott (see page 7), CWS di- 
rector of immigration services, said that 
“Congress, in passing the Refugee Re- 
lief Act, made it clear that recruitment 
of immigrants overseas and the securing 
of necessary assurances were not to be 
encouraged by the government. Gov- 
ernment officials administering the act 
have avoided anything that would seem 


to be encouragement. Thus the United 
States, unlike Canada and other inter. 
ested governments, has avoided making 
even the basic facts known to those the 
act was supposed to help.” 

Mr. Elliott said he recently made a 
tour of refugee centers in Europe where 
he often found total ignorance of the 
United States program. “Camp bulletin 
boards were crowded with posters and 
documents explaining how eligible refu. 
gees could emigrate to Canada or Aus. 
tralia. The United States bulletin boards 
would be bare, save perhaps for a notice 
that someone had lost a pair of gloves,” 


Swarthmore Choir 
Plans European Tour 


Last month, the chancel choir of the 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, Presbyterian 
Church announced plans for a month. 
long tour of Europe. Purpose of the trip, 
as explained in a letter to persons in 
charge of local arrangements, is “to get 
to know you better by coming to your 
town to sing and share our common 
heritage of music.” 

The thirty-five members of the choir 
will travel by chartered bus. At night, 
they expect to stay in the homes of 
European church-choir members. Con- 
certs will be presented in churches, in 
town halls, and in a number of refugee 
camps. 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Presbyteri- 
an Stated Clerk, wrote last month in a 
letter of introduction to European 
churchmen: “In a day when it is so very 
hard to promote understanding among 
peoples even though means of com- 
munication are greatly increased, I am 
delighted that the choir of Swarthmore 
Church . . . is able to represent the 
church people of our nation. . . . We 
pray that their coming to you may be an 
inspiration.” 
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Dr. Andrew Mutch, pastor emeritus of Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, Presbyterian 
Church, lays cornerstone for nurses’ residence named for him at Presbyterian Hospi 
tal, Philadelphia. Beside him (at rear) is his daughter Ada,and three grandchildren. 
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The Church in Education: 
Summer Sunday School 


The tables will be turned this summer | 
on ten thousand very important people 
in the United States and Canada. The 
ten thousand are Protestant Sunday- 
school teachers who this July will m4 
Jearning as well as teaching in what will | 
probably be the greatest Sunday school 
of all time—the twenty-third Interna- | 
tional Sunday School Convention, July 
97-31, in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Since the last convention in Des 
Moines, Iowa, in 1947, great changes 
have come upon church-going America. 
Church schools are bursting with a new 
generation of children. Tremendously in- 
greased numbers of adults are seeking 
Christian activities. New media, such as 
film strips, taperecorders, and television, 
have come into common use. And the 
volunteer educational leaders of thou- 
sands of local churches want to know 
how to translate the ageless Bible into 
today’s practical Christianity. 

From July 27 to 31, these people will 
gather in Cleveland’s public auditorium 
for sessions to be conducted by the 
thirty-seven denominations and councils 
related to the Division of Christian Edu- 
cation of the National Council of 
Churches and the Department of Chris- 
tian Education of the Canadian Council 
of Churches. 

Between the opening-session remarks 
by Harold E, Stassen, president of the 
convention, and the concluding address 
by Presbyterian ev: angelist Charles B. 
“Chuck” Temple ton, the Christian edu- 
cators will hear five other major ad- 
dresses, attend eighty-nine “interest 
group” meetings, take part in worship 
services, and examine hundreds of sam- 
ples of church-school materials. 

“Around the World in Christian Edu- 
cation” speakers will be the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Mackintosh of Halifax; J. Arthur 
Rank, British movie magnate; and Dr. 
G. Baez-Camargo of Mexico. The con- 
vention will commemorate the 175th 
anniversary of the first Sunday school, 
founded by Robert Raikes in Gloucester, 
England, in 1780. 

Other principal speakers will include 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, minister of 
Christ Methodist Church, New York 
City; Dr. E. Eppling Reinartz, New 
York, secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church; Dr. Paul Calvin Payne, Phila- 
delphia, general secretary of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. Board of Christian 
Education and chairman of the National 
Council of Churches’ Division of Chris- 
tian Education; Dr. Gerald E. Knoff, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the division; and Mrs. 
James D. Wyker, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, chair- 
man of the National Council's General 


WINONA 


for an experience 


always remember and 


CONFERENCE 
SEASON 
OPENS JUNE 6 


Write today 
for complete 
program 
and rates 


you ll 
( her ish! 


WINONA LAKE BIBLE CONFERENCE 
July 24 to Sept. 5 


Dr. J PALMER MUNTZ, Bible Conference Director 


WINONA LAKE CHRISTIAN ASSEMBLY, Inc. 


WINONA LAKE 


INDIANA 


Robert J. Hughes, Executive Manager 











YOU WILL FIND good accommodations at resorts advertised in Presbyterian Life. 








THIS LITTLE BOOK 


has brought financial 
security and joy to thousands 
through a remarkable 
Christian Plan 


Learn more about a remarkable 
Retirement Plan (operating over 100 years) that en- 
ables you to provide generously for your future and 
that of your survivor—at the same time-be a benefactor 
of mankind, by helping a great Christian Cause. In- 
terest rates as high as 7% depending upon your age. For 
details, write today for Booklet PL303, AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 














Department of United Church Women. 
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NEW TOWELS 12 For $1.29 


Assorted colors. an- 
tity purchase of slight- 
ly irregular stock from 


large mill. Terrific 
values—— you've got to 
see to believe. Money 
back guarantee. ORDE: 
NOW! Limit 3 doz. per 
customer. Please add 
2ic per dozen for post- 
sf° and handling (total 
$s each doz.) Send 
cusn, check or money order (sorry, no C.O.D.'s) to: 


GENERAL STORES, Dept. X-PL-5 








Norcor & 
folding chairs / 


The Standard for comfort. safety 
and durability with people whe 
know them. Designed to stand 
up under hard usage. 

Write today for Free Catalog 
and nearest distributor's name 
NORCOR MFG. CO., INC, 
Dept. 8, Green Bay, Wis, 





7015 Lexington A . Cleveland 3, Ohie 














How long 


do I want to live? 


For as long as 


(1) 


I can “pay my way" 
and 


(2) 
serve God 
and. 
my fellowmen 


My 
PRINCETON SEMINARY 
ANNUITY 
helps me do both 


Your Annuity should be "TAILOR-MADE" to 
suit your age, your income, your tax rate, 
your financial future. Princeton Seminary 
meets these needs by using FOUR DIFFER- 
ENT TYPES OF ANNUITIES for either one 
or two persons. 

James K. Quay, Vice President 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Please tell me about your FOUR ANNUITY 
PLANS. 


Name 
Address 





NEWS 


The Church in New York: New Houses for Old 





mile, East Harlem in New York City, 
is the site of a sweeping, long-range, 
|slum-clearance program. Ironically, the 
| program is creating a widespread, new 
problem of housing and a population of 
| “tenement migrants.” Every block torn 
down displaces as many as 2,000 to 
| 4,000 persons. 
| The East Harlem Housing Clinic, an 
ambitious, interdenominational, laymen’s 
committee, is helping city authorities re- 
locate the neediest of 300,000 displaced 
residents. The group’s inspiration comes 
from an interdenominational-group min- 
istry called East Harlem Protestant Par- 
ish, formed in 1948 as an inner-city ex- 
periment. 

Sparked by its East Harlem Protes- 
|tant Parish pastor, national missionary 
| George E. Todd, the clinic organized 
two winters ago when it learned that 
| thirty families, temporarily moved by 
the city housing authority to clear a site, 
were living in a heatless tenement dur- 
| ing bitter weather. A series of phone calls 


| 
= country’s most crowded square- 
| 
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by the Reverend Mr. Todd, pastor of 
Ascension Presbyterian Church, had 
failed to persuade authorities to tum 
on the gas—sole source of heat and hot 
water for cold-water flats. So, members 
of East Harlem Protestant Parish’s 
churches marched to the housing 
authority office. While representatives 
pleaded, their companions knelt and 
prayed in the outer office. As a result, at 
two o'clock that afternoon, laymen be- 
gan moving the families to better quar- 
ters; and by two the next morning, the 
crisis was over. 

The laymen realized that this was a 
stopgap, not a solution. The families 
were living on condemned land and in 
a few months might be moved into an- 
other city-condemned building to make 
way for another section of the Thomas 
Jefferson Housing Project. ‘ 

The families who couldn't move in 
with relatives or return to Puerto Rico 
had an alternative of going into East 
Harlem’s one-room flats. But these flats 
are also likely to be substandard, even 


es 


Abandoned-store front in East Harlem provides center for community services 4% 
| well as sanctuary for congregation of an interdenominational Protestant parish. 
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ORE EFFECTIVE 
NOROGRAMS 
with LP 
Recordings 
for Radio 
Church 


School 
Home 


So 


Socred Music— 
“So Will We Sing” 
Album of 3 double-faced 
12” recordings $10.00 
Children’s Drama— 
“All Aboard 
For Adventure” 
26 fifteen-minute 
programs $25.00 


for information write to: 

BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMISSION 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
220 Fifth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 





A Gift in Memoriam 
Communion trays 
in sterling silver and silver plate 


KEYSTONE SILVER COMPANY 


810 Sansom Street Philadeiphia 7, Penna. 
Established 1914 


Folding TABLES and 
Non-Folding CHAIRS 


Hundreds of Styles—Factory Prices | 


CHAIRS 


— BRANCH CHAIR CO. 
Worth Adams 1, Mass. 


Henry Lee Willet 


Artist-Craftsman ¢ Stained Glass 


3900 GIRARD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
EVergreen 6-4103 














PEWS. PULPIT s CHANCEL 
———— Furniture 


« + EARLY LIVERY - + 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, PA. 








REPORT 
ON ADVERTISING 


FOR THE Ist QUARTER, 1955 


GROSS INCOME $91,558.00 
.UP 28.2% OVER 1954 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE invites readers’ 
consideration and response 
to the messages of the advertisers. 


If your company or your business is a 
buyer of national advertising and you are 
at all concerned in its use, the Advertising 
Department will appreciate your inquiry 
for facts on the circulation, distribution and 
readership of Presbyterian Life. 
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though the rents range from $15 to $20 
a week. 

Clearly, the laymen recognized the 
need for a long-range program. And so 
the East Harlem Housing Clinic was 
formed as a committee of the Parish 
Christian Action Group. 

The committee’s first project was a 
Better Homes Campaign to gather in- 
formation on the extent of substandard 
housing conditions. For four Saturday 
afternoons, the lavmen and their neigh- 
bors knocked on 3,000 doors and col- 
lected information from 1,000 families. 
At the end of the canvass, statistics 
showed that 90 per cent of the homes 
had faulty plumbing, falling plaster, rats 
—the list of violations of the housing 
code was long. 

In February, 1953, the committee pre- 





sented its findings to city officials at a 
meeting in Mr. Todd’s mission church. | 
Shortly after, members began meeting | 
twice weekly to counsel flat-dwellers on | 
the extent of their legal rights, on how | 
to report violations and how to apply for 
public housing. The clinic has been 
operating since then but now meets once 
a week. 
Special or 
turned over 
for 


unusual problems are | 
to the young minister. | 
instance, a person is ruled | 

a housing project and | 
there seems to be an injustice, Mr. Todd 
seeks to have the ruling reviewed—often 
with successful results. He helps fami- 
lies find new apartments if the city hous- 
ing authority, which is responsible for 
relocation, is stymied or slow. 

The laymen’s committee also offers | 
professional legal aid. Three lawvers in- 
terested in the project are giving their | 
services free of charge to represent tene- | 
ment dwellers in court. 

Housing isn’t the committee's only 
sphere of activity. As part of the Parish 
Christian Action Group, members par- 
ticipate in a building-by-building evan- 
gelism program that Mr. Todd calls 
“Knock on Every Door.” They visit every 
family in a building. When interest is 





| shown, they organize a prayer meeting 
}at which mutual housing problems are 


| brought lunch and dinner to the 


| 





| families who moved in. 


| discussed. 


Spiritual Keepsake... 
Picturing Your Church 
on Plates 


Every member or friend of your church will want 
one! Exquisite 9” or 10” plates feature a picture 
of your church permanently fired in lovely ceramic 
color, Also available for schools and hospitals, 
Your choice of colors and border designs. No 
charge for historical data on backs. Write for 
sample plates and literature and ask for special 
vacation offer to those ordering before July 31! 


ry 
-~ 
© Art Studios 
Covington 10, Tennessee 
When ordering, always say, “! saw your 
advertisement in Presbyterian Life.” 
This will assure prompt attention. 


he mest je" . | 
“oma N service 
YOUR CHURCH BUDGET 


with CATHEDRAL FILMS' 


In February, when the George W ed pap RATES 


ington Housing Project opened the first | 
| portion of buildings from 99th to LOIst 
| Streets, members of the parish group 
115 
A week later, 
parish representatives returned to in- 
terested homes and invited the families 
to church. In each building, lavmen or- 
ganized a group which meets for wor- 
ship and for consideration of community 
affairs. 

Their job, like that of the 
committee, will continue for 
or more until East Harlem emerges from 
its tenement existence. * | 


housing 
ten vears 





DRAMATIC 
STORIES 


$F 00 
| 
TITTIITITITI ily, 


ask for your quarterly 
**CHURCH CALENDAR of EVENTS". It's FREE! 
at your film library, book store or 


Cathedral ¥ilms 


140 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. 











Must I Give Up 
My Sunday School 


Lessons? 


Sensitive fingers replaced sight for 
this woman, Her Sunday school lessons 
were read and reread and brought com- 
fort and joy. 


But arthritis often cripples the hands 
of the aged, “It is almost impossible now 
for me to read braille. Must I give up 
my Sunday school lessons?” 

Three out of every four blind persons 
are Christian 
friends have determined that these shall 


unable to read braille. 
not be deprived of Sunday school lessons 
and other Christian literature, Through 
the cooperative work of the John Milton 
Society, which serves all denominations, 
Sunday school lessons are provided on 
“Talking Books” are 


records, as they 


called. 


Teachers’ helps are also available for 
the blind of Sunday 
most of composed of 


teachers school 


classes, them 
sighted persons, There are a thousand 
such classes. The same material is avail- 


able in braille for those who can read it. 


This costly ministry is supported by 
those who remember that Jesus said He 
was sent “To proclaim release to the 
captives and recovery of sight to the 


blind.” 


What will make it 
possible for some blind person to con- 


you give today 
tinue to receive the Sunday school les- 
sons and other publications. 


I John Milton Society for the Blind 
j 160 Fifth Avenue, 
| New York 10, N. Y. 


In gratitude for my sight, | gladly enclose $____ 
to be used in your work for the Blind. 














NEWS 
For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

One hundred eighty-fifth. First Pres- 
byterian Church of Frankford, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Carl- 
ton J. Sieber, pastor). 

One hundredth. First Presbyterian 


| Church, Morrison, Illinois (the Reverend 


Roland T. Kamm, pastor). 
First Presbyterian Church, Sidney, 
Iowa (the Reverend Dean T. Waychoff, 


| pastor). 


First Presbyterian Church, Altoona, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Harry L. 
Geissinger, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Janesville, 
Wisconsin (the Reverend Sidney J. 
Francis, pastor). 

Eighty-fifth. St. John’s Presbyterian 
Church, San Francisco, California (the 
Reverend Lloyd R. Carrick, pastor). 
Seventieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Medford, Oregon (the Reverend D. 
Kirkland West, pastor). 

Fiftieth. Arvada Presbyterian Church, 
Arvada, Colorado (the Reverend E. Mel- 
vin Kessinger, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

The Wheaton Presbyterian Church, 
Wheaton, Marvland (the Reverend Neal 
N. Herndon, Jr., pastor), of a new 
church. 

Gibson Chapel Presbyterian Church, 
Springfield, Missouri (the Reverend 
Wilbur C. Allen, pastor), of chancel 


| furniture and pews. 


Rose City Presbyterian Church, Port- 
land, Oregon (the Reverend William C. 
Shane, pastor), of a new Christian edu- 
cation building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Harry Bur- 
ton Boyd, pastor), of a Christian 
education-recreation building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Sheridan, 
Wyoming (the Reverend H. Cameron 
McClure, pastor), of a Christian edu- 
cation building. 


| CORNERSTONE LAYING: 


First Presbyterian Church, Albuquer- 


| que, New Mexico (the Reverend Everett 
| B. King, pastor), for a new church. 


GROUNDBREAKING: 
First Presbyterian Church, Coalinga, 
California (the Reverend Donald M. 


| Chappel, pastor), for a new church. 


| MORTGAGE BURNINGS: 


First Presbyterian Church, Deer 
Lodge, Montana (the Reverend H. R. 
Anderson, Jr., pastor). 

The Presbyterian Churches of Wis- 
dom, and of Melrose, Montana (the 
Reverend Alton J. Goodenberger, pas- 
tor). 


Of People and Places 


@ Organist honored. At a service held 
recently in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Sardinia, Ohio (the Reverend Stephen 
Fazekas, pastor), Mrs. E, L. Druhot re. 
ceived a silver loving-cup in recognition 
of forty years’ service as pianist and 
organist of the church. Mrs. Druhot was 
named organist emeritus during the 
service. 


@ College presidents elected. Two Pres- 
byterian colleges recently announced the 
election of new presidents. Dr. Robert 
L. D. Davidson, associate dean of the 
Community College of Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, will succeed Dr. 
William W. Hall, president of West- 
minster College, Fulton, Missouri. Dr. 
Hall resigned to become president of 
Franklin and Marshall College at Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Millard G. Roberts, one of four 
ministers of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, has been named 
president of Parsons College, Fairfield, 
Iowa. He will succeed Dr. Tom E. 
Shearer, who resigned to accept the 
presidency of the College of Idaho, 
Caldwell, Idaho. 


@ Protestant TV-star honored. At the 
recent awarding of the “Emmy” stat- 
uettes for television, the Protestant TV- 
program Faith of Our Children was 
honored. The program stars Miss Elea- 
nor Powell, who received the Emmy as 
“The most outstanding female person- 
ality on television.” Two choirs and a 
children’s class of twenty, totaling 
seventy-five children, appear with Miss 
Powell, who teaches the class. Assisting 
in the program’s production is her hus- 
band, Glenn Ford. The program is pro- 
duced by the Reverend Clifton E. 
Moore, director of radio and television 
of the Presbytery of Los Angeles, and is 
broadcast every Sunday on. station 
KRCA of that city. 


The Reverend Clifton E, Moore present- 
ing Emmy award to Miss Eleanor Powell. 
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By Oren Arnold 


A couple of young people in our 
church got married recently—the Rev- 
erend Alex Patterson and Mary Kerr. 
They are both in their seventies, but 
they couldn’t look any happier, and we 
couldn’t be any happier for them if they 
were age seventeen. 


Notable quote from our pulpit: “The 
trend toward conforming is a vicious 
cancer in our society.” 

As Protestants, we are frequently priv- 
ileged and obligated to protest. 


° °° °° 


My papa used to rumble a loud “A- 
A-A-Men” whenever he approved of 
something in church, and I often have 
the impulse to applaud. Custom nowa- 
days forbids either, and I don’t like it. 
What's to do? 


o ° oO 
The simplest device for making our- 
selves appear favorable in our own sight 
is to compare somebody else unfavor- 
ably with us. 
o o o 
In another two months, our Phoenix 
thermometer will glue itself persistently 
un around 110 degrees. Now pull up a 
chair, you friends in Laguna Beach, 
Santa Barbara, Colorado Springs, and 
other cool climates: Let’s discuss that 
little apartment over your garage, or 
those two spare bedrooms in your home, 
eh? (I'll reciprocate next winter when 
the fog and the sleet roll in on you.) 


co oO o 


My sister Opal, down deep in the 
heart of you-know-where close to Dallas, 
always keeps a lot of delicious eatments 
in her freezer, and her heart is the size 
of the state she lives in. My three daugh- 
ters have long since discovered those 
significant facts, plus the fact that she 
knows a lot of boys, has a lake house and 
two boats. Thus, our summer trip is 
likely to be already settled. 


° ° oO 


Wayne Yonker, schoolteacher and 


May 14, 1955 


church worker in Pana, Illinois, and 
normally a man of great poise, got 
tongue-tied at the social the other night. 
His loving wife popped up and ordered, 
“Wayne, tell the people that good joke 
of yours—you know, the one you always 
tell so well.” 
° = o 


Some persons have an automatic in- 


difference or lack of sympathy for any- | 


one ill. They are usually those who groan 
loudest when illness strikes them 


° ° ° 


“Tragedy is not always something that 
happens to us,” says my beloved pastor. 
“Often it is something that doesn’t hap- 
pen—as when we miss the Way and the 
Light, which is the supreme tragedy.” 


o oO oe 


You can be mighty popular if you are 
a good listener. You can also learn a 
mighty lot. 

Oo 2 

No father of three daughters can have 
anything sacred unto himself. Unfor- 
tunately, my horseback-riding blue- 
jeans just fit my college-age Rosie, and 
my shirts give my high-school Gail that 
fashionable, sloppy, well-dressed look. 


o o 2 


Dewey Swihart came back from a fish- 
ing trip recently and found that his first 
grandson had arrived. Now Dewey goes 
around town bragging about the 


strength and fighting spirit of little | 


Andy, just as if he’d personally landed 
him with rod and reel. 


co o cod 


“Americans are worshiping in the cult 
of the immaterial,” alleged Pastor Hall 
in one of his cuter moments. “Women’s 
styles today command less cloth, less 
criticism, more money, and more atten- 
tion than ever before.” 


° °o a 


Young Jerry Detwiler, the handsome 
redhead, is back from foreign service 
with a higher rank, a new air of con- 
fidence, and a promising future. We 
parents of marriageable daughters have 
completely forgotten his hot-rod days 
when he seemed a menace to society and 
was always cluttering up our driveways. 


° o ° 


One excellent, inexpensive way to 
keep your daughters well dressed, Mom 
and I have learned, is to provide them 
with cousins in another town that are 
slightly larger. Hand-me-downs can be 
most, most heartening. 


° ° ° 


My conscience doesn’t hurt 100 per 
cent after I doze during a sermon, Psy- 
chologists now tell me that my sub- 
conscience is probably absorbing a few 
of the minister's words anyway. ...Or 
did they say subconscious? No matter, 
so long as it works. 


Measure Your Rainfall—$1 


Your fence post becomes your weather station! Be your 
own weatherman! This Rain Gage measures rainfall in 
inches and tenths of an inch. For city dwellers, for 
farmers and for gardeners. Tells you when your gar- 
den needs watering. Lets you pick the best time to 
plant. A precision gauge. Heavy plastic, with metal 
mounting bracket. Booklet te enter daily rainfall for 
3 years included free. Rain Gage $1 postpaid. For sale 
by mail only from Gaylord Wood, Dept. PL, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. Send for free Gift Catalog. 





MAKE MONEY WITH 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 


S~ SCOURING PAD 


Cleans and polishes quickly, easily . . . 
leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! Re- 
peat sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try 
you'll love it! 


Write to a.44 
RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. SAMPLE | 


DEPT. B 


S Watertown, New York 
SSSSSSSSSES rsreurs rs 
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48-CUP ELECTRIC COFFEE 
URN GIVEN to 


YOUR GROUP WITHOUT 
ONE PENNY COST! 


Get this big gleaming 48-Cup Electric 
Drip-O-Lator Coffee Urn and never pay 
rues 4 — penny! ru —- . to 7a 
in advance along with a supply o my fa- 

mous flavoring. All you aad tole nba 
10 members of your sy 5 — —_ 
4 bottles and the 48- op rn is yours to 
keep! Take as oan os as 60 days. Nomoney 
down. .. we givecredit. Not a cent of your 
own money is needed, 
by ever. Write now for this 

offer. 





1714 Tyree Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia 





of Art Treasures 
for CHURCH, HOME, SCHOOL 


Choose at your lelvuce from our collection 
of fine full-color reproductions of Old 
Masters, Moderns, Contemporaries, Our 
big new catalog illustrates over 500 works 
and lists more thar 4700. $" 


Qcseciohen's 
America’s Oldest and Largest SS 


1208 6th Avenue, New York 36. 
Dept. 




















- InN Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


i mm FOLDING CHAIRS 


| ie WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
| / AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


\ J.P. REDINGTON 4&CO. 
DEPT. 54 SCRANTON 2, PA 











TRAVEL & RESORTS 





Now is the time to plan 
your summer vacation. 


CAMP SKYLAND 


on Lake Champlain offers peaceful days 
in beautiful surroundings, right on the 
Lake. Good Food. Congenial Folk. Good 
Fishing. No bar. Quiet Nights. Write 
Wm. J. & Mabel K. Norton, owners, Rt. 3, 
South Hero, Vt., for folder. 


BEAUTIFUL MEXICO 


Excellent itinerary all by auto .. . total 
cost from San Antonio and return, $245.00, 
ECONOMY PRICE, June 28-July 13— 
Monterrey, Mexico City, Taxco, Guana- 
juato, and Saltillo. Also Eastern Canada 
and Gaspe, August 1-17. 

Write for brochure 


and Mrs. W. F. Powell 
la Mesa, Calif. 


Rev. 
8016 Ei Capitan Drive 





ROBES 


Chott and Pulpit 


Add Visual Beauty 
To Spiritual Beauty 


A complete selection of styles and 
materials. In all colors including white. 
Send today for FREE catalogs: C-20 
(choir robes): J-20 (children's robes); 
P-20 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 1000 N. MARKET ST 
NEW YORK 18 Y CHICAGO 1, HLL LOS ANGELES 28, CAL 
166 Fifth Ave 228 © LaSalle St 1624 ©. Cahuenga Bivd 


CATALOG 


+ pulpit sets 
Baptismal fonts 
hymn boards 
lecterns ¢ altars 


SOUTHERN CHURCH 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


LONGVIEW STATION © BOX 247K 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


a ——— . 
STUDIOS —* 
Lams STUDIO: i 
STAINED-GLASS \ 
DE CORATION- LKGHING 
ty Ale CHURCH-CRAFTS \ 














IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
138 STYLES + STEEL - WOOD 
FOLDING * NON-FOLDING 
FACTORIES: N.Y., ST.LOUIS, DENVER 
Write for FREE Catalog - Indicate Needs 


ADIRONDACK CHAIR CO. 
__ 1140 Broadway, Dept. E1, N.Y. 1, N.Y. (nr. 27th St.) ‘s 


Pa FOR THE FINEST 
Carillonic Bells & Chimes 


Chimes starting as low as $396.00 
Writ ’ 


MAAS- ROWE 
. 208, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Cal. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





Srne as PRESBYTERIAN LIFE’s TV 
night-watchman has opened my 
eyes to many a wondrous sight. So, it 
is now possible to report a significant 
change in the retired movies with which 
broadcasters fill up their vacant hours. 
They've been treating us to titles of 
more recent dates, films circa 1948 to 
1953. The women’s skirts are shorter, 
their hair longer in these scenes; and 
the automobiles resemble models you 
can recall seeing in your own lifetime. 

Oh, we still have some genuine an- 
tiques among TV films. It is a world 
in which a petite and dimpled Shirley 
Temple never grows into motherhood, 
and Jackie Cooper ever remains the 
urchin far removed from business suits 
and baldness. “Our Gang” still rides mis- 
chievously through the flickers, Gloria 
Swanson remains an eternally youthful 
Sennett comedienne, and Henry Fonda’s 
development is arrested in his late teens. 

Still and all, along with these museum 
pieces, fairly new (but not always good) 
reels are now available on TV. The 
broadcasters must pay a heavy toll to 
program these later films because the 
movie magnates can still make money 
by reissuing their oldies to neighborhood 
theatre circuits. A few have been leased 
for as high as $6,000 for seven television 
showings. Others may bring $100 to 
$300 and up for a single run. 

Recently, another 123 feature films 
from Republic Pictures were released 
to television in “the biggest contract of 
its kind in the history of television.” 
Every one of these gems is a cowboy 
picture, starring either Gene Autry or 
Roy Rogers. Those two range-riders 
know how to handle cattle rustlers in 
the script fashion; but they lost out in 
this deal. They went all the way to the 
U.S. Supreme Court fighting this ar- 
rangement but in the end were forced 
to bow to progress. They'll soon be 
shooting across your picture tube—al- 
though it’s a safe bet you don’t recog- 
nize a new cowboy film when you see 
one. 

Westerns, of course, provide the bulk 
of TV’s flicker fare. The ridin’, shootin’ 
horse opera is apparently a permanent 
part of our folk lore. But it’s interesting 
to note that the history on which it is 
based comprised only a brief and in- 
significant era. According to Bernard De 
Voto, whose historical essays appear in 
Harper's, the cowboy “dates back to a 
time period which lasted little more than 
twenty years and ended forever nearly 
seventy years ago.” He reveals that the 
trigger-happy riders who did the shoot- 
ing were not heroes but hired thugs no 
different from the hoods that have 


cursed our cities. “The cowboy seems an 


Mildred McAfee Horton 


illogical choice as a master symbol of the! 
West,” he continues. “The cowboy im 
age is in great part a phony, a counters 
feit; and concentration on it obscureg 
the rich diversity of the West.” 

This fortnight, more than fo 
broadcasts featuring Presbyterians will} 
be seen and heard over Los Angeles telex} 
vision and radio channels. For this i§ 
the time of our General Assembly, ané 
L.A. is host. Three of the programs will 
be heard coast to coast over the radig® 
networks. On Sunday, May 22, retiring) 
Moderator Ralph Waldo Lloyd will 
preach on Church of the Air (CBSJ 
7 a.M., Pacific Daylight Time or 10 a.my 
EDT). That same day, the ABC network 
program Town Meeting of the Air will 
feature General Assembly personalitie 
at 5 p.m., Pacific Daylight Time. The 
following Sunday afternoon, on Mayy 
29, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake an@ 
Janette Harrington will discuss “Hig 
lights of the Assembly” over the NB 
hook-up at 3:30 ppr. 

In other programs, Eleanor Powel 
will interview Charles B. Templeton, 
and curriculum editor Norman F. Lang 
ford on Faith of Our Children. Several 
of the Church’s foremost preachers aré 
scheduled to broadcast: Joseph Cope= 
land, Charles T. Leber, Hermann Morse, 
Paul C. Payne among them. 

A familiar name is showing up ij 
current broadcasting news. Mrs. Mildred 
McAfee Horton has been appointed) 
chairman of the Children’s Program 
Review Committee for NBC. Serving} 
with her are Ding Dong School's Dr. 
Frances Horwich and Dr. Robert Gold 
enson of Hunter College. Their job is 
to maintain high standards for the net- 
work’s hours for kiddies. Creation of 
such a group reflects growing concerf 
over criticism from parents and educa 
tors about the violence as well as thé 
trivia so many programs have exhibited. 
~J. C. Wyxw 
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SIZE OF AVAILABLE 
WORK FORCE 
IN 1964 
[up less than 13%] 
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Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL (96) ELECTRIC 


AS GENERAL ELECTRIC SEES IT ..« 


Automation 
will help 
U.S. work force 
filla need for 


40% more goods 


In the next nine years, the demand for 
goods will grow faster than the num- 
ber of people available to produce them 


In 1964, one of the greatest shortages in the 
United States may be man power. Our most con- 
servative estimates indicate 184 million Amer- 
icans will want 40% more goods than we consume 
today, and they may demand 100% more elec- 
trical products; yet the work force available to 
produce the goods will increase less than 13%. 

In our opinion, automation is the most prac- 
tical and desirable solution to this shortage of 
labor. If our standard of living is to keep rising 
the way it has been, machines will have to be 
put to work where none now exist — new, more 
versatile machines will have to be built. 

For working men and women, automation cre- 
ates new jobs requiring more skill and judgment; 
it will give more human beings a chance to do 
creative work . . . work which machines cannot 
do. And, because automation promises more and 
better goods at lower cost, pay checks will buy 
more than ever before. 

Automation has proved to be an evolutionary, 
not a revolutionary, process. It requires careful 
study and adjustment, and there are always short- 
range problems to solve. But using more machines 
is our best hope to meet the coming shortage of 
working people, and allow the available men and 
women to do a higher order of productive work. 
As we see it, this is progress in the American way. 


More responsible jobs: James Faber, a skilled G-E 
employee, shows Arthur F. Vinson, Vice-President — 
Manufacturing, how he controls an improved pro- 
duction operation. For our views on automation, write 
General Electric, Dept. M2-117, Schenectady, N. Y. 








NO DOOR 
STAYS CLOSED TO GOD 


(Continued from page 16) 


to our surprise had remained open for 
some time after the coming of the Com- 
munists, seemed now at last about to 
close. It was in this tense and troubled 
time of rising doubts and fears that we 
assembled for the commencement ad- 
dress. 

But for such a time of spreading fear 
as that, God brought to us as one of 
the commencement speakers his own 
man of the hour. I will not reveal his 
name. I do not even remember what 
he said. But I will never forget the thrill 
that ran through me as he stood up 
before that troubled, discouraged, tense 
group of Christian students and teach- 
ers, and announced his text: Revelation 
8:8, “Behold I have set before thee an 
open door, and no man can shut it.” 

Even as he spoke, we could almost 
see the graduates, about to leave the 
shelter of the campus for the hard and 
hostile future of a Christian in Commu- 
nist land—we could almost see them, 
graduates, teachers, all, straighten their 
shoulders and lift their heads. It was 
Red China; the Communists were upon 
us, but God was speaking to us, “Be- 
hold I have set before thee an open door, 
and no man can shut it.” 

It is high time we stopped this deadly 
talk about closed doors before us. It is 
time we listened to God, not to our own 
defeated hearts. Our God is able, and 
it is he who is speaking, the Almighty 
God, maker of Heaven and earth, Alpha 
and Omega, who by the word of his 
power rolled away the stone that closed 
the tomb at Calvary. No door stays 
closed to him, not even the door of 
death. This is the God who is saying 
to us, “Behold I have set before thee 
an open door, and no man can shut it.” 

“But it is closed,” we think. “Try to 
go back to China, and you will find 
out.” That is right, in a way. I cannot 
go back. That door does seem closed, 
closed by all the power and might of 
the Red Army. 


Mission partners remain 
But it is not closed. It is not closed 
to our brothers, the Chinese Christians. 
I do not know by what quirk of national 
pride we Americans begin to cal] the 
door to the gospel closed as soon as 


our American missionaries cannot get 
into any area. It is true that our mission- 
aries have been forced out of China. But 
it has been rightly said that the really 
significant thing about the situation 
facing Christians in China is not the 
decline of the mission but the rise of 
the Chinese Church. The door is not 
closed to Chinese Christians, 800,000 of 
them, sorne weak, some dying, some de- 
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serting, and yet, by the grace of God, 
still bearing their witness as the remnant 
of the faithful. We cannot dictate to 
them their pattern of survival and wit- 
ness behind the curtain. They are a 
Church, a Chinese Church, and I am 
as proud of being an ordained minister 
of the Church of Christ in China as of 
being an ordained minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States 
of America. They are a Church no longer 
responsible to us but directly to God. 
They are not servants. They are partners 
in the mission, and the door is not closed 
to them, for they are in China, and they 
are Chinese. 

How can we say that the doors are 
closing in Asia? Out of that continent is 
rising the Church of the future. A bare 
roll-call of some of the names is enough 





Assembly Broadcasts 


Highlights of the Assembly—Dr. 
Eugene C. Blake and Miss Janette 
Harrington in a fifteen-minute 
roundup of Assembly news high- 
lights. NBC radio network, May 29, 
from 6:30 to 6:45 P.M., EDT. 


Church of the Air—Ralph W. Lloyd 
will be the speaker on May 22, 
10:00 to 10:30 a.m., EDT. Music by 
Pikeville College Choir. CBS radio 


network. 


America’s Town Meeting of the Air 
—from Assembly headquarters in 
Los Angeles. Sunday, May 22, 8:00 
to 9:00 p.m., Ept. ABC radio net- 
work. 

Let There Be Light—week of May 
16—a drama on George Duffield, 
Stated Clerk of the first General 
Assembly. 

Week of May 23—special Whit- 
sunday program dramatizing the 
meaning of Pentecost. 

Both to be carried on 280 radio 
stations across America. 











to dispel defeat: the Church of South 
India, the Batak Protestant Church of 
Sumatra, the Presbyterian Church of 
Korea, the Baptist Church in Burma, the 
United Church of Japan, the United 
Church of Christ of the Philippines, 
and the Methodist Church of South 
Asia. These, and many others like them, 
are the great new Churches of our time. 
They are our new partners in the new 
day. 

When the pessimist speaks of closing 
doors in India, I ean only remember that 
in sheer numbers India has the fastest- 


growing Church in the world. Four hua. 
dred new Christians there are brought 
every day of the year into the saving 
fellowship of the Church of Jesus Christ, 
And we with them in partnership ip 
our ecumenical mission are now for the 
first time opening doors that have been 
closed to the Church for centuries. To. 
day, for the first time in the history of 
the Christian Church, the door is open- 
ing to the Christian mission in Afghan. 
istan and Nepal. 

But there is more than a geographical 
frontier now opening before the world 
mission of the Church. There is the door 
of new methods of reaching the un- 
reached with the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Every year sees the Bible translated into 
new languages, unlocking yet more 
frontiers to the Word of God. A tribe of 
100,000 people in our own Presbyte. 
rian field in Cameroun, Africa, must 
soon be given the gospel in its own 
tongue. 


Radio goes everywhere 

There is the magic door of radio. The 
other day in our offices here in New 
York, I happened to ride the elevator 
up to the thirteenth floor, and there on 
a bulletin board I saw this slogan: “Our 
programs [that is, our Christian radio 
and television broadcasts] reach more 
people in one week than heard the gos- 
pel in the first one-thousand years.” The 
Christian mission has rimmed the whole 
world with broadcasting stations, and 
we have not even begun to exhaust the 
possibilities of this wide-open door that 
is spread before us. Through new and 
open doors, we are called to enter into 
our mission for our day. 

There are some doors that never have 
and never can be closed. There is the 
door of prayer. Jesus said, “Ask, and it 
shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you.” How easily we forget this door 
that can never be closed to us. As we 
prepared to leave China, people began 
to come to us to say goodbye. Many 
were weeping, and we wept with them, 
for there seemed to be nothing that we 
could do for them in those last, dark 
days. But I remember best of all one 
Christian who came to us unfrightened 
and undistressed. She was just a girl, a 
high-school girl, seventeen years old. 
She was a leader of the little Christian 
fellowship on her high-school campus, 
and a tireless personal worker among the 
other girls. When she came to tell us 
goodbye, I asked her in a flat, discour- 
aged tone if there was anything I could 
do for her now. I knew there was noth- 
ing. But she had more faith than L 
She looked me straight in the eye and 
said, “Yes, there js. You can pray for me.” 

How dare we say that there is noth- 
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ing we can do about the doors that are 
closing all over the world to the Chris- 
tian mission? We have in our hands a 
power greater than that of all the Com- 
munist armies of Asia and Europe, a 
power that can split the Iron Curtain 
wide open as the veil of the temple 
was rent at Calvary, a power that can 
open any and every door known to man. 
It is the power of prayer. God says so. 
“Knock, and it shall be opened.” If the 
doors have closed, is it because we have 
forgotten to pray? God says, “Behold, 
I have set before thee an open door, 
and no man can shut it.” No man can 
shut it to prayer. 

But most important of all, the door 
is not closed to our Lord and Savior, 
Jesus Christ. There was a door closed in 
Jerusalem one day, a door closed by 
fear. Jesus had been crucified, and his 
disciples huddled behind a closed door, 
in an upper room, defeated. But no 
door could shut out the Lord Jesus. 
“When the doors were shut . . . for 
fear, . . .” says John, “came Jesus and 
stood in the midst.” 

There is a footnote to the story of the 
commencement service about which I 
told you a few moments ago. Last sum- 
mer, I heard that the man of God who 
lifted our hearts with God’s promise, 
“Behold, I have set before thee an open 
door, and no man can shut it”—I heard 
that Christian had been imprisoned be- 
hind the doors of a Shanghai jail. 

I am told now that the report was 
false, that he is not in jail. I don’t know. 
I don’t know what torments may be his 
today, inside or outside of jail. I do 
know that the Communists have ways 
to turn the boldness of the boldest Chris- 
tian into shivering fear. But I also know 
that not even fear can close the door 
to Jesus. “When the doors were shut 

. for fear, . came Jesus and stood 
in the midst.” All the police in China 
cannot close the door to him, and I 
know he stands with that commence- 
ment speaker now, and with our three 
Presbyterian missionaries, who are in 
Chinese jails today, and with all his 
people, persecuted behind bars for 
righteousness’ sake. And I know that 
if God so wills, He who smote the chains 
from Peter's hands and opened the iron 
gates to bring him forth from a Roman 
prison, can open the doors of Chinese 
prisons and bring forth his people. Our 
God is able, and he says “Behold, I have 
set before thee an open door, and no 
man can shut it.” It is not really the 
doors that are closed. It is our minds 
and our hearts and our eyes that are 
shut, not the doors. Our God is able, 
but are we? The doors are wide open 
and the question God asks is this: “What 
are vou going to do now about the open 
door?” 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES & CAMPS 








COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





Alma, 

Michigan. 
Forthright in its 
co-educa- 
courses. 


ALMA COLLEGE 


Synodical College of. Michigan. 
Christian emphases. Fully accredited, 
tional, liberal arts and pre- ‘professional 








John Stanley Harker, Pr 
Founded 1819. 


CENTRE COLLEGE = eppness clited: 


Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and classes held jointly. 
Nationa! fraternities. Write: Box 10. Admissions 
_Office, Centre Coll of tucky. Danville, Ky. 


ILLINOIS COLLE GE Small classes. 


Coeducational. 
125th year. Liberal Arts. 


Highest accreditation 
Graduates enter business, dentistry. engineering. 
law, medicine, ministry, 








social service, teaching, 
other professions. Moderate cost. For catalog write 
Director of Box 326. Jacksonville, ti. 








Edwin H. Rian, Jamestown, North 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion, 
science, business, teaching, music, nursing, social 
sciences; pre-medical, pre-law, etc. Annual cost for 
board, room, tuition and fees $795. Write President 
Dakota. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school), business admin- 
istration, journalism with emphasis on Christian 
citizenship. 


Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5, Minnesota 





TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


—in historic San Antonio, Texas, home of the Alamo. 
Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, famous Texas ranches. Year 
round temperate climate. Presbyterian. Fully ac- 
credited. Graduate division. New 107-acre campus. 
James Woodin Laurie, Pr San Antonio, Texas 


‘TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small, friendly, fully accredited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S 
and A.B. degrees. Christian leadership. Moderate 
costs. Raymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, 
Tennessee. 











UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre- 
paring students for teaching. business. professions. 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 
Admissions Office, University of Dubuque, Dubuque, la. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Post-graduate. Excel- 
lent coilege preparation. One subject pian of study. 
Remedial work. Music, drama, art, sports, golf, hob- 
bies. 80-acre campus. Midway Phila.-Balto. Catalog. 
Cc. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 


Presbyterian. 
st. 174 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 





CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOOL 


Girls, grades 5-12. MSA accredited. College prepara- 
tory, art, music, home ec., sec’|. Individual guidance. 
300-acre campus, stone buildings, suburban Phila- 
delphia. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Est. 1910. Catalog. 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 39, Pa. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for Boys. Established 1848. 
Grades 7.12. Small Classes. Careful College Prepara- 
tion. Wide choice of Sports and Activities. Men 
teachers with a Sincere Interest in Boys. Well- 
equipped Campus in Northwestern New Jersey, near 
Delaware Water Gap. For Catalogue Address 





James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, New Jersey 
Fully ac- 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY ®%y,2¢- 
1 

INSTITUTE cece Sree ch HOT 

Boys taught how to study; small classes: remedial 


reading. All sports. Jr. School. 74th yr. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. ar, Box 395, Bordentown, N. J. 








PE DDIE An endowed school. Boys thoroughly 
7 4 prepared for college and for life. 
Fully accredited. Grades 5-12. Individual guidance. 
Remedial reading; public speaking required. Small 
classes. All sports. New gym. pool. 240 acres off 
N. J. Turnpike. Summer session. e~ year, Catalog. 
Dr. Carrol O. Morong, Box 5-S, Hightstown, N. J. 





PERKIOMEN Boys taught 


how to study. 
Graduates in leading colleges. Homelike atmosphere. 
Grades 7-12. Noted for excellence in teaching 
reading techniques. Sports for all. Modern dorms. 
Near NYC, Phila. 81st year oe ee Catalog. 
Stephen Y. Roberts. H P s. Pa 








SUMMER SCHOOL 








WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts College. 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, 14 majors including 
music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. Competitive scholarships. Catalog 
Mary Baldwin College, Dept. P, Staunton, Va. 


BEAVER COLLEGE “Presbyterian 
and 


Liberal arts and professional curricula. B.A., : 

B.F.A. degrees. Strong academic program. Christian 
environment. Faculty-student ratio 1-9. Suburban 
‘ampus twenty minutes from Phila. Write Admis- 
sions Office. Box P. Beaver College. Jenkintown. Pa. 


WILSON COLLEGE Fer women. 4B. 


For women, A.B 

Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. High standards, Presbyterian. Individual- 
ized programs. Ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Ele- 
mentary, high school teac her training. Scholarships 
Sports, pool. 70-acre campus, Established 1869 
Catalog. Wilson College. Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 





— ’ ~ - TRI x 
DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Summer School, two terms: June 20-July 23; July 
25-Aug. 27. Courses designed to fit individual needs. 
Educ., art, English, Bible, history, sciences, busi- 
ness. Special courses in speech therapy. Beautiful 
campus in mts. Accredited. Registrar, Elkins, W. Va. 





HOME STUDY 





Educate Your Child at Home 


Kindergarten through 9th oo If dis- 
tance from school, travel, illness hampers 
your child's schooling, give him an ap- 
proved education in your own home with 
the famous Calvert ‘‘School-at-Home” 
Courses. Lessons, books, supplies pro- 
vided. Guidance by Caivert teachers. Catalog. Give 
age and school grade of child 
Many new schools under religious auspices rely 
upon Calvert for their curriculum 


CALVERT SCHOOL *Sutimcre'T3. tea: 











COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 








“WASHING TON C OL LEGE Soretional 
ACADEMY frsctiar 2 grades 6 tures 
tion, room, and mM *, “cane "S8 >.a month. Christian 


ideals, Presbyterian. Individual “attention 
Tv. Henry Jablonski, Pres... Washington College, Tenn. 





. Baltimore 10, 
CAMP 
Hunter Lake, 


‘ > TRICE RY! 
CAMI TOW NSE ND Parksville, N. ¥ 
Coed, ages 74/2 and above One to seven weeks with 
a season rate of $225. All s , crafts, camp ac- 
tivities, Located on large lake in Catskill 
Mts. Adult staff. For folder write te Webb Herton 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Middletown, N. Y. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 


THE MAGIC WORD 


Barbara flattened her nose against the 
candy showcase of Mr. Burton's neigh- 
borhood grocery store as she softly mur- 
mured to herself the magic word. 

Kathy had whispered it to her at re- 
cess that afternoon. “Isn’t it wonderful? 
A magic word. Just think. All you have 
to do is to say it to Mr. Burton, and 
he'll give you all the candy you want. 
And you won't have to pay for it.” Kathy 
was two years older than Barbara and 
in the third grade. 

“Are you sure?” Barbara had asked. 

Kathy had laughed. “Of course. Yes- 
terday I asked for chocolate bars and 
lemon drops. Then I just said the magic 
word, and Mr. Burton put the candy in 
a bag and gave it to me.” 

“But—but how did you find out about 
the magic word?” 

“Never mind. That’s my _ secret.” 
Kathy had put her arm through Bar- 
bara’s. “Let’s go down to Mr. Burton’s 
after school, and you can try it. Want 
to?” 

“Sure. It'll be wonderful.” 

By three o'clock, they were in Mr. 
Burton’s store, and Barbara was trying 
to decide which kind of candy to get. 
After she put part of her allowance in 
the Sunday-school collection and some 
in her bank toward that new paint-set 
she was saving for, there was never 
much left for candy. But now she could 
have all she wanted for nothing. 

“I want two of those chocolate bars 
and a bag of salted peanuts.” Barbara 
watched Mr. Burton. Her heart was in 
her throat. Would it work? 

Kathy poked her in the back. “Say it, 
she whispered. “Now is the time to say 
the magic word.” 

Barbara watched Mr. Burton put the 
candy and nuts in a little bag. It just 
never could work. It was too good to 
be true. 

“Go on and say it.” 
her again. 

Barbara gulped. And then before she 
knew it, it was all over. She had said 
the magic word, and Mr. Burton was 
smiling and handing her the bag. “Right, 
sister. You are the little Watkins girl, 
aren't you?” 

Barbara and Kathy finished eating the 
candy and divided the nuts. At the cor- 
ner, as she turned to her home, Kathy 
called, “See you tomorrow, Barb. Oh, 
I forgot to tell you. Besides being magic, 
the word is secret. Don’t tell anybody, 
or it won't work.” 

“But vou told me and it still worked.” 

“Never mind about that. That’s dif- 


” 


Kathy nudged 
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ferent.” Kathy giggled. “But don’t you 
tell anybody—especially your mother.” 
Then she ran off. 

“I’ve got a secret. I’ve got a secret,” 
Barbara chanted as she danced into the 
living room. She was popping to tell 
the lovely magic word. Barbara loved 
secrets—if only she could tell Mother. 

Mrs. Watkins was knitting on Bar- 
bara’s new, blue sweater. She replied, 
“Well, don’t tell me then, if it’s secret.” 
She held up the sweater. “Isn't it pretty?” 

Barbara put on her jeans and shirt 
and hurried out to the back yard to 
feed Pete, her pet rabbit. 

“Barbara,” called Mother from the 
kitchen, “I forgot some things at the 
store this morning, and we need them 
for dinner. Want to go with me?” 

Barbara watched Mother pick out 
lettuce and bananas and a bottle of milk. 
“Just charge it, Mr. Burton.” She smiled 
at him. “Come on, Barbara.” 


Barbara gasped. The magic word- 
charge-it! Why, Mother knew the magic 
word. 

She could hardly wait until they were 
out in the car. “Mother, who told you 
the magic word?” 

“The magic word?” Mrs. Watkins 
looked puzzled. “What magic word, 
Barbara?” 

“Charge-it. That’s the magic word.” 

“Who said it was a magic word?” 
asked Mrs. Watkins. 

“Kathy. And she said not to tell any- 
one, especially you. And here you knew 
it all the time.” 

Mother gave her a quick glance. “I 
see. Just what did Kathy tell you?” 

“She told me to say the magic word 
to Mr. Burton, and he would give me 
candy for nothing. And he did, Mother, 
he did. He gave me chocolate bars and 
peanuts. And I divided them with Kathy 
and—” 

“Barbara”—Mrs. Watkins put her 
finger under Barbara’s chin and looked 
deep into her eyes—“listen. The word 
charge-it simply means that someone 
will pay for the things later.” 

Barbara blinked. “Then there isn’t any 
magic word?” 

“No, dear. We don’t get things for 
nothing. At the end of the month, Mr. 
Burton adds up what we have charged 
and sends us the bill. Then Daddy pays 
2.” 

“Then Daddy will have to pay for 
the candy I got this afternoon?” 

“Yes, Barbara, unless somebody else 
does.” Mother looked at her steadily. 

Barbara knew exactly who that “some- 
body else” was. But she didn’t like to 
think about it. Her thoughts went to 
the bank in her bureau drawer, and that 
new paint-set. When her mother and 
she got home, Barbara went slowly up 
to her room. She took out her bank, 
dumped the money on the bed, and 
counted the coins. 

Suddenly she scooped them up and 
ran down to the kitchen. “Mother, will 
these be enough to pay for the candy?” 
she asked, holding out her hand. 

Mrs. Watkins looked at the money, 
then smiled. “You know, Kitten,” she 
said, “I need someone to dry the dishes 
after dinner for a “few nights. Would 
you like the job?” 

Barbara couldn’t believe her ears. 
“Mother, you mean that I can earn the 
money to pay Mr. Burton for the candy? 
And keep my money for the paint-set?” 

Mother squeezed Barbara hard. “You 
know where I keep the tea-towels.” 
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The “Garden Under Glass’’ was originated by one of the most famous 

florists in the world. His secret—retaining the freshness and color of colors for years. 
iny- natural flowers for years and years—is one that many others have tried 
new to imitate time after time without success. 














THORESEN’S, Dept. 20-E-86 


352 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


RUSH me a “Garden Under Glass” at 1.98 on 5 
day FREE trial—money back guarantee. (_ ) 1.98 
enclosed. Send all charges prepaid. ( ) Send 
C.O.D. plus charges. 


I Here’s one of the most breathtaking home ornaments in years—lush, 
exotic flowers from the forests of Brazil, sprigs of Princess pine and 
vord rich red Vinylite roses under a sealed glass centerpiece! Guaranteed 
me to keep their freshness and beauty for years and years! Place the 
her, centerpiece on your dining table and see how your linen, china and 
and silverware reflect its vivid colors. Your guests will marvel at it! Adds 
distinctive beauty to your living room when placed on window ledge, 
TV set, coffee or end table. Measures 19” round, 4” high. The Brazilian 
flowers, pine sprigs and Vinylite roses blend into a lovely cavalcade 
her of color. A thoughtful gift for shut-ins, especially. Present supply is 
1ked not large: to make sure, order TODAY! Send 1.98 check, cash or 
vord m.o. for immediate postpaid delivery. COD’s sent plus charges. 5-day 
sone money back guarantee. Send handy coupon TODAY! 
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A nless a fund-raising campaign is successful 

—in every sense of the word—it’s not likely the 
people who directed it will be asked back for a 
“return engagement”. 

That’s why we're so proud that many Lawson 
Associates clients ask us back for second and even 
third campaigns. 

A case in point is Grace Lutheran Church in 
Pottstown, Pa. Back in 1952, we directed a cam- 
paign there to build a new church and said we 
could raise $100,000 or more. Here’s what 
happened: 

* The campaign produced $215,877 in an 

eight-weeks appeal. 

* The average gift was over $387. 

* Regular contributions increased tremen- 
dously even while building fund subscrip- 
tions were being paid. 

* The congregation found a new spirit of reli- 
gious dedication. 


If your church needs debt-free 
dollars for building, expan- 
sion, or debt reduction, we 
invite your inquiry. Our ob- 
jective analysis of your fund- 
raising potential and a de- 
tailed Plan of Campaign 
tailored to your requirements are yours for 
consideration without cost or obligation. 
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FUND RAISING COUNSEL 
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* The fellowship of church members was in- 
tensified. 

* The men of the church continued after the 
campaign to work more actively than ever 
before for Grace Lutheran. 

* A splendid new church was erected. 


Now we are back in Pottstown for another 
campaign. With their pledges paid, the members 
of 1952 can afford to subscribe again. And there 
are newcomers who wish to share in erecting the 
new church. 

We are proud to be back in Pottstown—as we 
are proud to réturn to so many of the commu- 
nities throughout the continent. The people 
of more than 2,400 churches have found that 
Lawson Associates’ direction means not only 
financial success but education in stewardship, 
increased regular giving and dividends in fellow- 
ship and religious devotion. 
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Lawson Associates, Inc. 
Rockville Centre, New York 


(0 Please send the illustrated study “When Your Church Needs 


Funds.” 


0) Arrange a confidential visit to discuss our financial needs. 
I understand there is no cost or obligation entailed. 
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State 











